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RICHARD J. H. GOTTHEIL IN MEMORIAM 


On May 22nd the world of Oriental studies lost a diligent worker and 
Columbia University an esteemed teacher. Professor Richard James 
Horatio Gottheil, whose connection with Columbia University extended over 
fully half a century and who since 1892 had been Professor of Rabbinical 
Literature and Semitic Languages, was born in Manchester, England, on 
October 13th, 1862. Through the influence of his father, Dr. Gustav Gott- 
heil, who was Rabbi of Temple Emanu El in New York for a quarter of a 
century and himself a Hebrew scholar of note, the future Orientalist was 
early brought in contact with Hebrew and cognate learning. Beginning his 
education in England, he continued in New York, receiving his A. B. from 
Columbia in 1881. His undergraduate studies completed, he went abroad, 
taking courses at the universities of Berlin, Tiibingen and Leipzig, from 
the last of which he obtained the degree of doctor of philosophy summa cum 
laude in 1886. His academic and public career from that time on was 
extremely rich and varied. His contributions cover a very wide range, 
including such diverse subjects as archaeology, epigraphy, folklore, folk- 
medicine, astrology, geography, Oriental customs and manners, Arabic and 
Persian literary history, Jewish archival and communal research, Jewish 
genealogy, Inquisition, comparative religions, lexicography, bibliography, 
and Zionism. He reared a host of disciples. He was also very active in 
furthering the national renaissance of his own people, being the first presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Zionists (1898), and participating in 
several Zionist congresses, 

Professor Gottheil’s first scholarly publication to attract notice was A 
List of Plants, an ancient Syriac onomasticon of botanic lore, published in 
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Berlin in 1886; his first book was The Syriac Grammar of Mar Elia of 
Zobha (1887); and although he also did considerable work in the field of 
Arabic studies, e. g. a History of Eguptian Cadis (Paris, 1908), Syriac was 
his forte and in it he made his most notable philological contributions, such 
as The Syriac-Arabic Glosses of Isho Bar ‘Ali (Rome, 1908-28), a lexico- 
graphic work of nearly five hundred quarto pages. It is impossible in a 
brief space to list the titles of all his more important publications. It 
should be noted, however, that he played a very important réle in the crea- 
tion of the monumental Jewish Encyclopedia (New York, 1901-05) both 





as department editor and as contributor, that in conjunction with other 
scholars he edited The Semitic Study Series (Leyden, 1902-1911), and that 
he wrote an excellent survey of Zionism which was published at Philadelphia 
in 1914, 

In 1896 Professor Gottheil became head of the Oriental department of 
the New York Public Library, as which he was responsible for the issuance 
of important catalogues embracing every field of Oriental literature. In 
the year 1909-10 he was Director of the School in Jerusalem. In 1918 he 
was made a corresponding member of the Real Academia de la Historia 
in Madrid, and in 1919 the government of France created him a Chevalier 
de la Legion d’Honneur. In the year 1920-21 he served as exchange pro- 
fessor at the University of Strassbourg. His place cannot easily be filled. 


SAMUEL ROSENBLATT, 
(Hazard Fellow of the School in Jerusalem, 1925-6) 
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FIRST REPORT ON THE CURRENT ASSYRIAN CAMPAIGN 


November 8, 1936 


The President of the American Schools of Oriental Research, the Director 
of the University Museum: 
GENTLEMEN : ; 

In the quiet little village of Fadhiliyeh the beginning of October wa 
marked once again by the arrival of visitors from the West. By the tenth 
of the month our staff had assembled and final preparations for anothe: 
archaeological campaign had been completed. Two days later workme: 
resumed their supervised penetration of the prehistoric strata of Gawra. 

For various reasons this year’s staff is smaller than usual, but it has the 
necessary background and experience for concentrated work. Mr. E. 





Fig. 1. Seal impression from Stratum XI-A. 


Bartow Miiller is back as staff architect, and Mr. Arthur J. Tobler has 
returned to these parts after an absence of nearly five years to serve as 
recorder and photographer. The only newcomer is Mr. Alfred Bendiner, 
the artist of the expedition, who has been granted a year’s furlough by his 
firm of architects for this purpose. We are hoping to have with us shortly 
Dr. A. Bergman, Thayer Fellow of the School in Jerusalem. When he has 
joined us, we shall be in a position to include Tell Billa in our program for 
the current season. 

Our pre-season plans revolved around two principal objectives. One was 
a careful study of the sequences of early painted pottery, for which th 
lower levels of Gawra are singularly suitable. The other was an investiga- 
tion at Billa of the long period that intervenes there between the Hurrian 
occupation and the Early Dynastic age; in other words, the dissection of 
the composite stratum known at present as Billa IV, a deposit which could 
not be studied adequately from its previous traces near the slope of the 
mound. The work at Billa has yet to be started. As for Gawra, our original 
plans have had to be modified after a thorough survey of the situation on 
the spot. 
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Gawra owes what is perhaps its greatest scientific appeal to the circum- 
stance that it contains a long succession of well-stratified layers which take 
us from the middle of the second millennium B.C. back to remote pre- 
historic occupations. To establish the individual strata with precision 
is the principal task of the excavator. Now if this is to be accomplished suc- 
cessfully, the site must be dug level by level, as has indeed been the case 
with the first ten strata. Thereafter, however, a departure was made in 
that only about one-third of the mound was marked off for further excava- 
tion, while the remainder was to be left untouched. In this manner Stratum 
XIII was reached at length in the northern sector of Gawra. Unfortu- 
nately, even the chosen third of the mound was not dug completely. Only 
a small area, measuring about thirty feet by sixty, was removed down to the 
thirteenth level. The rest of the section showed exposed remains of Strata 
XI, XI-A, and XII, forming what was in effect a terraced or staggered 








Fig. 2. Burial urn in situ (Stratum XII). 


pit. Undoubtedly, there were adequate reasons, financial and otherwise, 
for this method of digging. But the result was inevitably unsatisfactory, 
as became plain towards the end of the previous season. It will be remem- 
bered that in January of last year the excavators came in the section selected 
for deepening upon a part of a circular wall that disappeared under the 
remains of the adjoining section. In order to expose the rest of that par- 
ticular building three superimposed deposits had to be removed by cutting 
into the section. The building in question proved to be the Round House, 
one of the most important contributions to our knowledge of archaic archi- 
tecture that Gawra has yet made. But to what level does the Round House 
belong? The sectional excavation could not and did not furnish a clear 
answer. 

We found thus our work for the present season literally cut out for us. 
The first problem is to ascertain the stratum of the Round House by investi- 
gating its surroundings. This means the removal in the central section of 
the extant remains of Strata X, X-A, and XI. In the adjoining, or north- 
ern area, it will be necessary to bring the whole section down to the level of 
Stratum XIII, for not until that has been done can the deeper layers be 
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exposed with reasonably satisfactory results. Our study of the period of 
early painted pottery will be based, then, on material from one-third of th: 
site, the part selected two years ago. The last, or southern, third does not 
figure in our present plans. 

It is clear from the preceding that our work to date has been in the cate 
gory of old business; it will continue so probably for another month. Bu 
this is true only of the mound proper. At the level of the surroundin; 
plow-land new areas are being explored. Shortly after our arrival i 
Fadhiliyeh we had the pleasure of a visit from Dr. Saddiq Jalili, whos 
venerable father had generously presented the mound to the expedition te 
years ago. Dr. Jalili sympathized fully with our desire to explore the terr 
tory around the mound with a view to establishing the extent of the sever: 














Fig. 3. Shallow bowls from Stratum XIII. 


townships for which the mound must have served only as the religious o1 
administrative center. ‘To further this plan he has authorized us to under- 
take any soundings or excavations that our work may necessitate, anywheré 
on the lands belonging to his family. When it is realized that Fadhiliyeh 
lies in one of the most fertile districts in the country, it will be readily see1 
that Dr. Jalili’s action is not only in the best tradition of true Oriental hos- 
pitality, but also an instance of interest in science that is not easily dupli 
cated. I take this opportunity to express to the donor our warmest thanks 

The first positive result of our soundings is the discovery of the 
approaches to Gawra VI near and up the southeast slope of the mound. The 
work is still in progress, and a fuller account had best be reserved for th: 
next report. 

There is a profusion of finds from the remains of the five levels wit! 
which we have had to deal thus far. First there are two interesting remind- 
ers of the upper strata. In the débris of previous excavations was found 
an etched carnelian bead, the first of its kind at Gawra, but characteristic 
of the Indus Valley. This is yet another instance of business relations 
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between Mesopotamia and India at the beginning of the third millennium 
B. C. The object was, of course, a product of Gawra VI. The other echo 
of previous seasons consists of a cylinder seal made of white limestone, the 
design showing a Maltese cross and concentric semicircles. The seal is 
plainly of the Jemdet Nasr type and must be assigned, therefore, to Gawra 
VII or VIII-A. It was found at the level of Stratum X, in a storage pit 
that belongs obviously to an upper level. 

Stamp seals and their impressions have been common throughout. Among 
the former there is an interesting gable-shaped specimen of ivory represent- 
ing a gazelle attacked by two lions. More significant is a discoid stamp of 
black diorite displaying a bird-headed human figure with broad shoulders 
and narrow waist; it reminds one immediately of the Ur terracottas dating 














Fig 4. Razor-handle of gray limestone (Stratum XI-A). 


to the el-‘Obeid period. The figure is kneeling before an altar from which 
rise flames. Overhead is a star and behind the worshipper is seen a palm 
tree. The seal impressions are devoted in the main to animal scenes. An 
interesting exception is a specimen showing a human figure before a horned 
altar (Fig. 1) ; the rest of the design is obscured by breaks in the impression. 

Painted pottery is found in all the strata under discussion, increasing in 
proportion to unpainted wares with each lower occupation. In Stratum 
XII large painted jars were often used as burial urns (cf. Fig. 2). The 
paint is either dark brown or light red, and the design generally includes 
bands, eross-hatchings, and checker-board and double-axe motives. With 
Stratum XIII were associated wares painted in carbonized black. Our 
trial trench of 1931 yielded two fine tumblers and a cup of this period. 
The present season has added so far several shallow bowls which are deco- 
rated on the inside, either near the rim or else over the entire surface (Fig. 
3). This type is well-represented on such related sites as Arpachiyah, Tell 
Halaf, and Chagher Bazar. The el-‘Obeid kettle shape is also found. One 
such well-preserved specimen is decorated above the shoulder with cross- 
hatched triangles. 
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Among minor finds, two objects from XI-A are worthy of notice. One i 
a steatite koh] bottle, incised with an olive-branch design, and the other 
beautifully preserved tubular object of bone with delicately incised orna- 
mentation. Two other objects from the same level are of exception: 
human interest. Fig. 4 shows a razor handle of grey limestone. The lowe» 
edge is equipped with a long slit to take the blade. Remains of bitume: 
show that the hafting was done with the aid of this material. The gri 
is short, with a loop for the middle finger. The index finger was brougl 
above it, and the implement was clearly used in much the same way i 
which the straight razor is employed today—little advance here in some si 
thousand years! This solitary handle now lends meaning to the thousand 
of blades of flint and obsidian that have been turning up loose on prehistori 
sites. 














Fig. 5. Playing pipe, back and front views (Stratum XI-A). 


Scarcely less interesting is what appears at first to be an insignificant bone 
object. The fragment shown in Fig. 5 has an incised decoration on the 
back and two perforations in front. Inside it is divided into two tubulai 
parts. We have here clearly a playing pipe with two stops showing. The 
modern pipe of the local shepherds is made of reeds and is therefore far 
less durable than this bit of musical instrument, probably the oldest known 
to archaeology. 

One object of Stratum XII has been left for the end. When first dis 
covered, it consisted of countless fragments of pottery crushed under a mass 
of hard sun-dried clay and affording a precarious cover to an infant burial 
The office staff reconstructed a large pot, 500 mm. in diameter and 460 mm 
in height, globular in shape and with a broad rim. The significant part i: 
the decoration. Done in red paint, it extends from the neck down to a 
broad band considerably below the shoulder. The design is spaced in twelve 
panels which come down from the neck instead of following the circum- 
ference of the vessel. Most surprising of all are the decorative contents. 
The panels are intended as so many sections of a varied landscape. Moun- 
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tains alternate with valleys, and undulating plains with low hills, Two 
large rivers break up this composite picture into even groups, The first 
river winds its way among the hills, while the other comes down in almost 
a straight course. It is only in the river valleys that we get glimpses of 
animal and human life. Several varieties of beasts are depicted, and a man 
is portrayed behind a hilltop lifting his bow against an animal standing on 
the river bank. 

What did this prehistoric artist have in mind? Do we have before us 
the product of his imagination, or was he putting down in paint scenes from 
some real country known to him? The difference in the courses of the two 
rivers, and the steadily rising line of the mountain tops seem to be in favor 
of the latter view. ‘The implications are many and unusually suggestive. 
But whatever his intent, the nameless artist of a remote prehistoric era 
has left us a human document of unique importance and of outstanding 
appeal, 

Sincerely yours, 


EK. A. SPEISER. 


EXPLORATIONS IN EASTERN PALESTINE III 


NELSON GLUECK 


The months of August and September and parts of October and Novem- 
ber, 1936, were devoted to the continuation of the archaeological survey of 
Hastern Palestine, the previous results of which have been published in the 


BULLETIN, Nos. 49-51, 55, and in volumes XIV and XV of the Annual. 
It is perhaps worth noting that while the disturbances in Palestine made 
all peaceful pursuits difficult and archaeological field-work impossible, life 
in Transjordan remained peaceful and normal. Our expedition, which was 
limited much of the time to the writer and two Arab companions, was able 
to carry on as of old. Southern Transjordan was crossed and crisscrossed 
many times. Camp was made in the hill country and desert areas of Moab 
and Edom wherever night fell, and no misfortune overtook us nor was any 
harm threatened. It was always a shock to return to ‘Amman after a fort- 
night’s stay in the field cut off from all communication with the outside 
world, and to pick up the newspapers. Our tribute to the Government of 
Transjordan for the completely successful manner in which it maintained 
order during a most difficult period ! 

It is a pleasure to render also here our meed of thanks to Hashim Bey, 
Director of the Transjordan Department of Antiquities, and to Mr. Lan- 
kester Harding, Curator of Antiquities, who have continued the whole- 
hearted cooperation with the Schools that marked our relations with their 
predecessors. The Transjordan Government and Palestinian archaeology 
in general are fortunate in having found so capable and enthusiastic an 
archaeologist as Mr. Harding to take over the important post of Curator of 
Antiquities in the Transjordan Department of Antiquities, made vacant by 
the retirement of Mr. George Horsfield, who occupied it for twelve vears 
with so much distinction. With his kind permission, ‘Ali Abii Ghésh who 
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had accompanied the writer on every trip since the inception of the wor! 
of our archaeological survey, was again assigned to our expedition. Hi 
services were invaluable. We are deeply indebted also to Lt. Col. F. G. 
Peake, C. B. E., Commander of the Arab Legion, Transjordan, who ha 
been helpful on every possible occasion. He himself is keenly intereste: 
in archaeology, and has helped us secure much valuable information, an 
has called our attention to important sites. It was again helpful th 

season to discuss our plans with Major A. S. Kirkbride, O. B. E., M. ¢ 

Assistant British Resident, Transjordan. On one trip, August 11-17, w 
were fortunate in having the company of President Burrows of the Schoo 

and Mr. J. H. Iliffe, Keeper of the Palestine Museum. On another tri; 
September 6-11, we were joined by Mr. R. G. Head, formerly connect: 

with the Transjordan Department of Antiquities, who is now in anoth¢ 

branch of the Transjordan Government. He contracted a severe case « 

bronchial pneumonia on this trip, but the strength and vitality which hay 

stood him and us in such good stead on previous trips pulled him through 
and he has now happily recovered. Ilyas Tutunjian of Jerusalen agai1 
acted as chauffeur, driving the car to such places as possible, and remaining 
with the car while the rest of the party went off on foot or on horsebacl 
sometimes for days at a time. 

For several reasons, the work this summer was limited again to th 
territories of ancient Moab and Edom. After a two years’ absence fron 
Palestine, the writer deemed it desirable to examine some sites which ha 
not yet been visited, for the purpose of checking results previously obtained. 
Although more than four hundred datable ancient sites in Moab and Edom 
have been examined by our expeditions, there still remain many which fo1 
one reason or another escaped attention or simply could not be visited at 
the time. This is particularly true of Moab, because it was possible to 
explore Edom much more thoroughly, owing to the greater period of tim: 
which could be devoted to it. It has been our effort therefore this summe 
to fill in as many as possible of the gaps in the archaeological survey maps 
of southern Transjordan which have been thus far published in the Annual. 
So far over a hundred new sites have been examined, sherds collected, and 
existing ruins planned. A subsequent report will deal with two extende: 
recent flights over southern Transjordan arranged by the Air Officer Com 
manding Palestine and Transjordan for our archaeological survey. Ther 
still remains much exploratory work to be done, particularly in Moab, whic! 
inshallah we hope to complete as soon as time permits. It will be possibl: 
in this article only briefly to describe some of the more important sites 
visited, and to sketch some of the conclusions which the finds have com 
pelled. A detailed report will be published as soon as possible in som 
forthcoming volume of the Annual. 


(To be continued in the February Number.) 
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NEHEMIAH’S TOUR OF INSPECTION 
Mitiar Burrows 


Of all the pilgrims and tourists who have ridden on donkeys about the 
walls of Jerusalem, “ just like Nehemiah,” few have realized how difficult 
it is to tell exactly where he went and where the places were which are men- 
tioned by name in the account of his nocturnal ride. Tourists and pilgrims 
can hardly be blamed for lack of interest in such questions, but unfortu- 
nately many commentators and historians also have assumed too lightly 
that the problems raised by Nehemiah’s narrative had all been solved. Hav- 
ing pondered much on these points, I was eager to go over the ground again 
while in Jerusalem last summer, in order to examine on the spot the possi- 
ble implications of the text and to secure some photographs which might 
help to clarify the matter. 
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“Malley of Hinnom “> 
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Fig. 1. Southern Hills and Valleys of Jerusalem. Heavy lines show paths; 
dotted lines show contours. 


The Arab strike made such work rather difficult. Strangers were naturally 
regarded with distrust, especially if they carried cameras, and it might not 
have been entirely safe for me under such circumstances to roam about 
alone in the valleys to the south of Jerusalem. By the help of friends among 
the Arab people, however, I was enabled to spend a very pleasant morning 
carrying out my project. Rasem Effendi el-Khalidi, an alumnus of the 
American University of Beirut, kindly put me in touch with his friend, 
Yusuf Effendi Musa, whose home is in the neighborhood I wished to visit, 
and who generously spent the whole morning with me, vouching by his 
presence for my innocence of any hostile intentions and explaining the 
purpose of my visit to any who showed misgivings on the subject. When, 
hot and tired from climbing over hill and valley, we repaired to the village 
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of Silwan for rest, Yusuf Effendi took me to the home of his relative, 
Ameen Hosaen Mahmoud, who entertained me royally with that hospitality 
for which the Arabs have always been famous. I wish to express here my 
deep ecratitude to these good friends for their assistance. While, as of courss 
Q 5 

I knew in advance, I could not solve problems which have baffled all investi- 
gators hitherto, I was able to gain a somewhat clearer understanding ot! 
them and to take the pictures presented herewith, which I trust some stu 
dent of the Bible may find useful. 

A literal translation of Nehemiah’s story of his inspection of the walls is 
given here in somewhat tabulated form as an aid to the discussion of th 
passage. 

Nehemiah 2: 12-15 

And I arose by night, I and a few men with me, and I did not tell a man what 
my God had put it into my heart to do for Jerusalem. And there was no animal 
with me except the animal on which I was riding. 

And I went out by the Valley Gate by night 
and to the front of the Dragon’s Spring 
and to the Dung Gate, 
and I was inspecting the walls of Jerusalem, which were broken down, and its 
gates consumed by fire. 
And I passed to the Spring Gate 
and to the King’s Pool. 
And there was no place for the animal to pass under me. 
And I was going up in the ravine by night, 
and JI was inspecting the wall. 
And I returned, and entered by the Valley Gate, 
and I returned. 


The difficulties in interpreting this narrative begin where the tour of 
inspection itself begins. Where was the Valley Gate? The answer depends 
upon the answer to the further question whether the Jerusalem of Nehe- 
miah’s time included the southwestern hill, traditionally known as Mount 
Zion. Formerly, in discussing the list of builders in Nehemiah 3: 1-32 * and 
the story of the dedication of the walls in 12: 31-43,? I found myself com- 
pelled to leave this question open, though inclined to favor the view that 
only the eastern hill was enclosed by Nehemiah’s wall. Further study, how- 
ever, has convinced me that the city included the western hill as well. Th: 
considerations that have brought me to this conclusion must be reserved for 
discussion on another occasion, since limitations of space preclude an ade- 
quate presentation here. 

Assuming that the western hill was a part of the walled city when Nehe- 
miah came to Jerusalem, the Valley Gate must have been somewhere near 
the southwestern corner; just where it was we cannot say, but it was not 
far from the point marked A in figures 1 and 2. The findings of Bliss indi- 
eate that nothing is left of Nehemiah’s wall and gate here, unless they lay 
at some distance inside the line which Bliss explored. We shall probably 
never know, therefore, exactly where Nehemiah issued from the city to 


inspect: the wall. 


1 Annual XIV (1934), pp. 115-140; see especially pp. 115. 129, 131-7. 
2 Journal of Biblical Literature, vol. LIV (1935), pp. 29-39. 
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In any case, he clearly turned to the left and went down the valley, for 
the gates he mentions are named in the same order as in chapter 3, which 
follows the wall in a counter-clockwise direction.* No verb is used, how- 
ever, to indicate this: the first verb, J went out, does duty not only for 
by the Valley Gate at night but also for and to the front of the Dragon's 
Spring and to the Dung Gate. 

To follow Nehemiah’s progress closely we should have to know not only 
where the Dragon’s Spring was but also what is meant by going to the front 
(literally face) of it. How near did Nehemiah go to this spring? Did he 
pass immediately in front of it, or does the text mean that he went toward 
it but turned off in another direction before reaching it? Most interpreters 
assume the latter meaning, and this makes it possible to identify the 





Fig. 2. The Valley of Hinnom from the northwest. 


Dragon’s Spring with the present Job’s Well (F, Fig. 1), for we can hardly 
suppose that Nehemiah went down the valley, away from the walls, as far 
as this well. I can find no passage in the Old Testament, however, where 
the Hebrew phrase ’el p’né clearly means toward, as it is commonly rendered 
here.* 

Another possible interpretation is that Nehemiah followed the line of the 
wall to a point opposite the Dragon’s Spring, though still at some distance 


® Annual XIV, p. 130. 

* Ordinarily it means in front of. It is rarely used with verbs of motion, but in 
Numbers 17: 8 (16: 43 in the English) it means quite clearly that Moses and Aaron 
came to the front of the. tent of. meeting. The Septuagint in our passage translated 
to the mouth of, evidently reading *p for *35, but this is probably corrupt, The phrase 
‘al pené frequently means toward, and the prepositions ‘al and ’el are often practi- 
eally interchangeable, so that the meaning toward is not impossible for ’el pené, 
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from it, and there turned toward the next point mentioned, the Dung Gate. 
The result is the same, the difference being simply that to the front of the 
Dragon's Spring means ‘ to a point opposite the Dragon’s Spring’ rather 
than simply ‘in the direction of the Dragon’s Spring.’ Dalman ° so takes 
it, remarking that the path probably followed the base of the hill then as 
now and turned off to the southeast a little before reaching the site of the 
Dung Gate, i. e., at C, Figs. 1 and 6. Figures 3, 4, and 5 show how the 


valley and the foot of the hill appear to one following this path. From 











The path down the Valley of Hinnom, looking east from 
the point marked B in Figs. 1 and 6. 


figures 1 and 6 it can be seen also that Job’s Well (F) first becomes visible 
at about the point where the path forks (C), because the low cliffs at D (see 
Fig. 6) and the hill above them cut off the view of it from one standing on 
the path above this point. If we suppose that Nehemiah actually rode along 
the foot of the hill, this interpretation is quite satisfactory, but the walls 
were certainly much higher up the hill,* and the purpose of his ride was to 
inspect them; furthermore he went out by night. Even under the bright 
Palestinian moon he would surely have had to keep more close to the walls, 
and at that height on the hill it would be hard to designate any point as 
being in front of or opposite Job’s well. In fact, at that distance it would 
be strange to refer to the well at all as defining any part of the route. 

5 Jerusalem und sein Geldnde, p. 166. So also Fischer, in Theologische Quartal- 


sehrift, vol. CXIII, p. 269. 
®The Byzantine walls uncovered by Bliss followed approximately a straight line 


from A to G, Fig. 1. 
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Must we then find some other location for the Dragon’s Spring? That 
is a very hard thing to do. If there were any spring in the Hinnon Valley 
we could be fairly sure that it was the Dragon’s Spring. But there is no 
such spring today, and we have no reason to suppose that there ever was." 
There is a much used well at K, but to put the Dragon’s Spring here would 
mean putting the Dung Gate, the Spring Gate, and the King’s Pool in the 
Kidron Valley. No satisfactory substitute for Job’s Well is in sight. 

Leaving this problem unsolved, we must do what we can to identify the 
other points. Where, in the first place, was the Dung Gate? With some 














Fig. 4. The foot of the Southwest Hill, looking from the point 
marked D (in Fig. 1) toward G. 


exceptions,® interpreters have agreed in placing it at or near the place where 
Bliss found a much later gate (near G, Figs. 1, 6, 7).° The chief reason 
for this is the statement in Nehemiah 3:13 that there was a portion of the 
wall a thousand cubits long between the Valley Gate and the Dung Gate. 
Unfortunately this is not a safe basis for calculation, as I have shown else- 


7Hélscher (Heilige Schrift des Alten Testaments, in loc.) blithely asssumes that 
the Dragon’s Spring was somewhere on the southern side of Gehinnom. His remark 
that the location is unknown, but the conception of spirits of springs in serpent-form 
is common in Syria, does not help us very much. In the Septuagint, incidentally, 
the name appears as ‘ Spring of Figs,’ which may be original. This would fit nicely 
a location near K, to judge from the abundance of fig trees in that vicinity at 
present (see fig. 5). 

®See Annual XIV, pp. 135, 137. 

® So, e.g., Mitchell, G. A. Smith, and more recently Dalman, Fischer, and even 
Alt (who places the Valley Gate on the east side of the Tyropoeon). 
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where.*° That the gate was somewhere in this region is suggested by its 
name, which seems to be connected with the Valley of Hinnom.' Aside 
from that fact, however, and the place of the Dung Gate between the Valley 
Gate and the Spring Gate we have no evidence of its location. 

What then of the next point, the Spring Gate? Here Nehemiah begins a 
new sentence, And I passed on (or over) to the Spring Gate and the King’s 
Pool, Ordinarily this is taken to mean that he crossed the mouth of the 
Tyropoeon Valley. If the Dung Gate was on the south side of the valley 
and Nehemiah crossed over from it to the Spring Gate, the latter would be, 
as commonly supposed, near K. But then the King’s Pool could not bé 
Birket el-Hamra (1), because Nehemiah would have passed that befor 
reaching the Spring Gate. In answer to this it has been said ** that th 
Spring Gate and the King’s Pool are mentioned together, and the actual 
order in which Nehemiah would come to them has been inverted because the 
gate was more important than the pool. But then why should the pool be 
mentioned at all? In 3:15 “the pool of the Shelah (belonging) to the 
king’s garden,” which is probably the same as the King’s Pool, follows the 
Spring Gate, as here. The supposed inversion of the natural order would 
hardly occur in both passages, which, incidentally, come from different 
writers. If the Spring Gate must be placed on the north side of the valley, 
a location beyond this must be found for the King’s Pool. As a matter of 
fact, the only reason for putting the Spring Gate here is the assumption 
that the verb used by Nehemiah means passing over something, presumably 
the Tyropoeon Valley. It may mean that, but not necessarily; it also 
means ‘pass through,’ ‘pass by,’ ‘pass beyond,’ and sometimes simply 
‘pass on. 

We really know nothing of the location of the Spring Gate beyond what 
we can infer from its name and from the fact that it is mentioned between 
the Dung Gate and the King’s Pool. The name gives no definite location, 
because we cannot tell from it what spring is meant. But if we are right 
in supposing that the King’s Pool is the pool mentioned in 3:15, the name 
Shelah suggests that the spring from which the gate takes its name is the 
opening of the Siloam tunnel.** 

The Siloam inscription says that when the piercing of the tunnel was 
completed “the waters went from the source to the pool.” Was this pool, 
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10 Annual XIV, p. 131. 

11 Many have supposed that refuse was carried through this gate to be burned in 
the Valley of Hinnom. Fischer (op. cit., p. 276), following Procksch, connects the 
name T'yropoeon with the name mip (cheese, cf. 2 Sam. 17: 29), which appears 
in place of m\pYNX (dung) as the name of this gate in Neh. 3: 13. Wm. Robertson 
Smith (Religion of the Semites*, p. 377n) suggested that mIpyN and MEM wer 
etymologically connected, in which case what we call the Dung Gate may have bee1 
really the Topheth Gate. 

12 So Mitchell (Journal of Biblical Literature 1903, p. 116), following Bertheau. 

18K. Elliger has argued in another connection (Paléstina Jahrbuch 1934, p. 15 
re Joshua 10) that “Dy regularly implies proceeding farther without change of 
direction. If this could be substantiated it would have an important bearing 01 
our problem, but as a matter of fact, whatever the verb may connote in the passages 
discussfed by Elliger, it is often used of crossing a river, valley, border, or piece of 
-ground without any implication as to direction. 

14 Whether the Shelah of Neh. 3: 15 is the Shiloah’ of Isaiah 8: 6-8, whether this 
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which must have occupied approximately the site of ‘Ain Silwin (J, Figs. 
1, 7, 8), the King’s Pool which Nehemiah passed, or was that, as most 
writers on the subject maintain, Birket el-Hamra (1)? It need not have 
been either of them. The prevalent assumption is that the present pools 
and the wall which crosses the mouth of the valley must fit into the picture 
given by Nehemiah. But it is possible that the pool and wall of his day did 
not correspond exactly to anything now extant. Bliss believed that the 
outermost wall below Birket el-Hamra might be as old as the time of Heze- 
kiah.® His judgment has been accepted without question by subsequent 
writers,’® but while I am unable to pronounce a first-hand judgment on the 
age of the wall, I suspect that it may be much later than Nehemiah’s time. 
The fact that Nehemiah says he passed to the King’s Pool seems to imply 
that it lay outside the city wall, for he was riding along the wall on the 
outside. In that case the wall below Birket el-Hamra cannot have been the 











Fig. 5. Looking up the Kedron Valley from E (Fig. 1). 


city wall, or, if it was, the King’s Pool was not Birket el-Hamra. Dalman 
supposes that at the Spring Gate Nehemiah passed into the city and climbed 
the eastern hill in order to inspect the eastern wall from above.** But there 
is nothing in the text to suggest that he entered the city, and the words J 
was going up in the ravine most certainly do not mean that he climbed 
the hill and looked over into the Kidron Valley, nor do they mean that he 
went up the Tyropoeon Valley (see below, p. 18). If the King’s Pool was 
Birket el-Hamra, the wall which Nehemiah followed must have crossed the 
valley above this, at about the place where the path now runs between Birket 
el-Hamra and Ain Silwan (see Fig. 7). The whole southern wall in that 
case may have followed almost a straight line, considerably to the north of 
the Byzantine wall, from about the point marked A in Fig. 1 down to the 


is the Siloa of Josephus and the New Testament, and the present ‘Ain Silwan, and 
what the name originally meant cannot be discussed here. 
1° Fecavations at Jerusalem, 1894-7, p. 326. 
1* E. g., Lods, L’étang supérieur, p. 21. 
7 Jerusalem und sein Gelinde, p. 137. 
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Spring Gate, which would then presumably be close to the northwestern 
corner of Birket el-Hamra. In the absence of definite archaeological evi- 
dence, this seems entirely probable. 

The last part of the journey is, fortunately, clear. The ‘ ravine’ in which 
Nehemiah went up was the Kidron Valley. The term nahal (torrent, 
stream-bed, ravine) is never applied in the Old Testament to the Valley of 
Hinnom, and there is no clear case of its use for the Tyropoeon, though it 
would not have been inappropriate before that valley became filled with 
earth and débris as it is now. It is often, however, applied to the Kidron 
Valley.** Moreover, there is no reason, under any reconstruction of the 
conditions and events, for Nehemiah’s going up the Tyropoeon. This is 
the one point in the story which seems absolutely certain. 








Fig. 6. The Valley of Hinnom and the foot of the Southwest Hill 
from above Silwan (L, Fig. 1). 


The statement that there was no room for Nehemiah’s donkey to proceed, 
simple as it appears, is by no means free from difficulty. Owing to the 
ancient Hebrew habit of stringing clauses together and making the sam« 
conjunction do duty for many kinds of connection, it is hard for us to say 
where one sentence ends and another begins, and whether the conjunction 
means ‘and’ or ‘but’ or ‘so.?, The remark about the donkey may go (1) 
with what precedes or (2) with what follows it. In either case it may 
imply (a) that Nehemiah left the animal behind and went ahead on foot, 
or (b) that he did not follow the route he might have taken but took one 
which was practicable for the donkey. We thus get the following possi- 
bilities of interpretation: 


18 KE. g., 2 Sam. 5: 23; 1 Kings 2: 37; 15: 13; 18: 40; 23: 6, 12; 2 Chron. 15: 16; 
29: 16; 30: 14; 33: 14; Jer. 31: 40. 
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1. a) And I proceeded to the Spring Gate and to the King’s Pool, but there was 
no room for the animal under me to proceed (that way). And I went up in the 
ravine.*° 

b) And I proceeded to the Spring Gate and to the King’s Pool, since there was 
no room for the animal that was under me to proceed (another way, not specified). 
And I went up in the ravine. 

2. a) And I proceeded to the Spring Gate and to the King’s Pool. But there was 
no place for the animal under me to proceed (farther), so [ went up in the ravine 
(on foot). 

b) And I proceeded to the Spring Gate and to the King’s Pool. But there was 
no place for the animal under me to proceed (some way not specified), so I went up 
in the ravine (instead). 








Fig. 7. The Tyropoeon Valley from above the Village of Silwan (L, Fig. 1). 


The first of these readings (1a) implies that Nehemiah left his donkey 
at the Dung Gate and went all the rest of the way on foot. This is thor- 
oughly possible, but it is somewhat strange that the donkey should be so 
prominently mentioned in this case. The second interpretation (1b) makes 
no sense, for in this part of the trip Nehemiah is obviously carrying out his 
original intention. Therefore, although the repetition of the same verb 
rather favors the idea that the statement in question goes with the preceding 
clause, there seems to be more point to it when it is taken with what fol- 
lows. According to the third interpretation just given (2a), Nehemiah 
left the donkey at the King’s Pool and ascended the ravine on foot. But it 
is hard to imagine the Kidron Valley so encumbered that a donkey could 
not follow it (see Fig. 8). The fourth interpretation (2b) gives the most 
satisfactory meaning. Heretofore Nehemiah had followed the base of the 
wall, but the eastern wall above the Kidron was on the crest of a steep slope 
(if not a bare cliff), which may well have left at the foot of the wall no 


#° Or, as Waterman translates (Amer. Trans.), “Then I went up.” 
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room for even a donkey to pass. Consequently Nehemiah followed th« 
stream-bed at the bottom of the valley. 

The account thus becomes clearer as it proceeds. We do not know wher 
any of the gates mentioned, or the wall between them, stood; the Dragon’ 
‘Spring remains a mystery; we know the general locality of the Spring Gat: 
and the King’s Pool but cannot identify them exactly; only the ‘ ravine’ i: 
definitely fixed. It may be, after all, that some of the difficulty comes fron 
a derangement of the text. Verse 15 certainly looks as though some scribe’ 
attention had wavered. The repetition of by night and of the clause, an: 
I was inspecting the wall, as well as the double and I returned, may bi 
due to some such inadvertency. But we have no evidence that the order i 
which the various points are named is incorrect, and in general it is sup 
ported by other passages, especially chapters 3 and 12. 





| < 
— 


& 





Fig. 8. The Southwest Hill and the Kedron Valley. 


One more question remains. It is clear, in spite of all the uncertainties, 
that Nehemiah did not make a complete circuit of the city but inspected 
only the southern and southeastern portions of the wall.2t His verb, 
returned, means certainly ‘turned around and went back.’ Why was this? 
-The account of the rebuilding of the wall in chapter_3 embraces the whol: 
wall. This, however, is by a different writer and was inserted later in Nehe- 
thiah’s account.”* Possibly it did not originally refer to Nehemiah’s work at 
all, though we cannot take that for granted. In any case we can only con- 
jecture the reason for Nehemiah’s attention to such a limited part of the 


2° No: so the Septuagint, though its text is clearly corrupt. 

*1T am at a loss to understand Hdélscher’s assertion that Nehemiah rode around 
the whole city, including the western hill and the Mishneh (op. cit.). 

22 Tn the American Journal of Semitic Languages, vol. LII, pp. 35 ff., I have offered 
@ suggestion as to the way in which this may have been done. 
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city wall. Perhaps he could see the condition of the rest of the wall with- 
out making a special excursion. Perhaps it was from this side that Nebu- 
chadrezzar had attacked the city, and the breaches here were most serious.?* 
Perhap Nehemiah wished only to gain a first-hand impression of the general 
nature and extent of his task, and wishing, as his whole procedure shows, to 
avoid attracting attention, chose a relatively unfrequented portion of the 
wall for this purpose. 

Further speculation would be unprofitable. Whatever route Nehemiah 
followed on his nocturnal expedition, he came back to the Valley Gate, from 
which he had set out. Perhaps it is inevitable that all discussions of his 
work should simply reverse the process, and, like Omar Khayyam, come out 
by that same door wherein they went. 


A ROCK CUTTING FROM BEIT RAS IN TRANSJORDAN 
C. C. McCown 


Palestine and Transjordan abound in archaeological problems and in 
puzzling monuments as yet unknown. None was more unexpected or puz- 
zling than a rock cutting found at Beit Ras during the clearance of the 
Marwa painted tomb. 

Slimin es-Saleh of Beit Ras had proffered his services, agreeing to reveal 
all inscribed stones and other antiquities. He showed three inscriptions, all 
of them already recorded by the Department of Antiquities and two of them 
already published in the BULLETIN,’ and a badly defaced relief also already 
known, as well as the old wall on top of the western hill and the large reser- 
voir at its foot. Then finally he pointed to a hill in the distance to the 
southeast where, he said, there was another inscribed stone. It was lunch 
time and hot, and Rashid Effendi, Antiquities guard, told him he would 
murder him if he took us all that distance for nothing. He promised to 
let me beat him at will if we found nothing. 

What we found was not an inscription, to be sure, but something much 
more puzzling. The drawings in Figs. I and II will give an idea of the 
unique rock drawings. They lay on a hill facing north, in the exposed, 
almost horizontal surface of smooth limestone rock. The lines are by no 
means straight, but they are all broad, deep, and carefully cut. A very 
considerable amount of time must have been spent upon them. 

Figures A and B lay side by side, B at the right, with C above it. Clearly 
the two chief pieces represent the facades of buildings, B a gabled, octostyle 
front, A one with a gable over an arch, while C appears to have been left 
unfinished. 


*8 The fact that Zedekiah escaped from the city on this side (2 Kings 25: 4) does 
not favor this suggestion. 

*No. 46 (April, 1932), pp. 13 ff. 

? The drawings in the plates do not claim exact accuracy, as they are based on 
very hasty sketches and measurements, and on photographs which could not be taken 
vertically. Broken lines are conjectural. [Dean McCown sent photographs with the 
drawings, but they could not be used for lack of space—W. F. A.] 
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Fig. 2. Drawings on left (A). 
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On the whole B is regular and symmetrical. It was, to be sure, quite easy 
to cut, for all its lines are straight. Figure A, on the contrary, is most 
irregular. The number of curved acroteria on the left is one less than on 
the right. What on the left side corresponded to the two unequal columns on 
the right it is impossible to say, but, whatever it was, it was not the same 
as what appears on the right. The doorways in both figures are uncer- 
tain. The architecture of figure A is most weird, entirely aside from its 
asymmetry. An arch and gable such as depicted has never been seen. 
Above the gable one thinks he has found an inscription, but it wanders off 
at once into unintelligibility. What looks like OUI at the extreme left 
really has no such appearance. The unfinished quadrangles at the side are 
equally without meaning or relation to the whole. 

If any tomb were apparent on the hillside, or any signs of a place of 
worship, one might think of these as a pair of rock-cut fagades similar to 
those of Petra and Medain Salih, though they are much less effective because 
they are horizontal instead of vertical and they are comparatively small. 
If they were near either of those places, one might adopt a suggestion which 
one friend gave, that they are an apprentice-stonecutter’s practice exercises, 
One might almost think of them as an architect’s sketches for buildings he 
was to erect. In any case they represent an interesting jeu d’esprit on the 
part of some ancient stonecutter. 


EVIDENCE FOR THE HORITE LANGUAGE FROM NUZI 
Cyrus H. Gorpon 


A decade ago the biblical Horites were little more than a name. Today, 
however, thanks to a series of remarkable discoveries, much is known of 
their history, language and art. 

In Mesopotamia there is no trace of the Horites in the first half of the 
third millennium. Thus during the period of the Dynasty of Akkad (about 
2700-2500) no Horite names occur in the inscriptions at Nuzi (then called 
Gasur).’ It is during the second half of the third millennium that per- 
sonal names first attest the presence of the Horites. The earliest known 
Horite name is that of Arishen, a king in the central Zagros country, before 
the twenty-fourth century. Horite names are found in Babylonian con- 
tracts of the Third Dynasty of Ur (twenty-third century) and become fre- 
quent in those of the First Dynasty of Babylon (about 2105-1806).* It is 


1 Meek, H., vol. X. 

The following abbreviations are used in this paper: AASOR: Annual of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research; AJSL: American Journal of Semitic Lan- 
guages and Literatures; ASAW: Abhandlungen der Sdchsichen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften (Philologisch-historische Klasse); H: Harvard Semitic Series; JAOS: 
Journal of American Oriental Society; N: the Nuzi texts copied by Chiera in Pub- 
lications of the Baghdad School I-V; OLZ: Orientalistische Literaturzeitung; RA: 
Revue dAssyriologie; TC: Textes cunéiformes (Louvre); ZA: Zeitschrift fiir 
Assyriologie. 

* The evidence for the preceding statements is given by Albright, “'The Horites in 
Palestine,” in From the Pyramids to Paul (Robinson Festschrift), New York, 1935, 
pp. 9-26. 
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now known that the Horites were the most significant element in Upper 
Mesopotamia throughout the second millennium B.C.* 

It is impossible as yet adequately to evaluate the réle of the Horites on 
the stage of human history. Nevertheless, excavation and research point 
unmistakably to the fact that Assyrian culture was forged from the com- 
bination of the Horite and the Babylonian.t Babylonian civilization ha: 
been produced by a blending of Sumerian and Semite. Assyrian civiliza- 
tion received its individuality from the Horites. 

The Horites were wedged between the Hittite and Semitic domains an 
hence were a bridge for cultural traffic between the two. Language, law 
and art abundantly illustrate this phenomenon. The surprising thing is 
that so prominent a people as the Horites was completely forgotten except 
for a few obscure references in the Bible and even there the Horites wer 
confused with the Hivites.® 

One of our chief sources for the language and culture of the Horites is th« 
great corpus of some 4000 cuneiform tablets from Nuzi discovered by the 
joint expeditions of the Baghdad School first with the Iraq Museum and 
later with Harvard University.“ These tablets date from the fifteenth cen- 
tury B. C. and are written in a corrupt dialect of Middle Babylonian full of 
Horitisms in grammar and vocabulary. 

Our knowledge of the Horite language is still in an early stage but is 
steadily progressing. The Horite loan-words presented below are bound to 
further the decipherment of the ever increasing Horite inscriptions found 
in excavations ranging from Tell el--Amarnah in Egypt to Boghazkéy in 
Asia Minor, from Kirktik beyond the Tigris to Ras esh-Shamrah on the 
Mediterranean.® 

No. 1 suggests that the Horites used the decimal system. 

Nos. 5, 16, 21(?), 47, 50, 79 and 87 show that Horite loan-words often take the 
Semitic abstract suffix -it(w). 

Nos. 6, 17, 27(7?), 28, 33, 62, 64, 77, 82, 83(?) and 86 show the Horite termination 
-hu, though in some of these cases hu may be part of the root. 

Nos. 8, 14, 39, 43, 52, 68, 69, 70 and 71 are Horite months. Previous studies on the 
Nuzi calendar must now be revised in the light of unpublished documents in the 
Harvard Semitic Museum. Dr. Lacheman and the writer are preparing a study of 
the Nuzi menology on the basis of this material. 

Nos. 9, 11, 26, 29, 32 and 50 have the Horite suffix -uwhlu, which designates pro 
fession or occupation. This function, however, is not demonstrable in the case of 
no. 32. 

No. 13, unlike most of these loan-words, is sometimes written without a Semitic 
case ending. 

Nos. 41. 76 and 84 contain the Horite numerals kik, &sin(t) and tum(u)n. which 
Speiser defines as “3”(?), “2” and “4” respectively; summarized in JAOS LVI 
1936, pp. 404-5. The following discussion is offered for consideration pending the 
appearance of Dr. Speiser’s final publication. ‘The equation of “ %in = 2” is partly 
based on that of “ &sinahilu = terdennu ‘second’.” Throughout his translation of 

?Gbtze, Hethiter, Churriter und Asssyrer, Oslo, 1936, pn. 31. For previous treat 
ments; of the subject see especially Chiera and Speiser, AASOR VI, 75 ff.; Speiser, 
‘AASOR XIII, 13 ff. 

4 Of. Gitze, op. cit., pp. 184-5 ete. 

5 Albright, op. cit., pp. 20 ff. 

_ 58 See now Pfeiffer, “ Nuzi and the Hurrians,” from the Smithsonian Report for 
1935, pp. 535-558. 

. © For references to the literature of the Horites, see Gitze, op. cit., p. 99 and the 
work of Brandenstein cited under word no. 4. 
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Tugratta’s Mitannian letter, Bork (Mitannisprache) suggests #in =3 though no 
proof is given. In favor (not as proof!) of sim = 3 is the probable identity in 
meaning of sinamumma (no. 108) and sassumma (no. 110). Speiser has made the 
excellent observation that sassumma is a variant of salasumma (see no. 106) and 
thus contains the Semitic numeral sassu (for galéu) “3.” In view of this may it 
not be that sassumma is merely a Semitized adaptation of sinamumma, in which 
case sin(am) = sas3u “3”? The matter is important because numerals are among 
the most vital criteria for establishing linguistic kinship. Horite is definitely not 
Semitic, Indo-European or Sumerian. Resemblances to Elamite, Urartian and 
various languages of Caucasia have not established any organic relationship. The 
solution must await further discovery and research. 

Nos. 60(?), 81(?), 104, 106, 107, 110 and 111 show that Babylonian had greatly 
affected the Horite dialect of Nuzi. We may safely assume that the Nuzian used 
many Akkadian loan-words in speaking his Horite vernacular. 

The Horite abstract suffix -wmmi, which Bork (op. cit., p. 82) normalizes -omme, 
appears in no. 104. This suffix is modified to -wmma (probably due to contamina- 
tion with the Akkadian enclitic -ma) in the mixed Horite-Akkadian ‘idioms in 
-umma epésu; cf. nos. 88-112. 

In the following list of words I have diverged from several readings and inter- 
pretations given in my forthcoming article “ Nouns in the Nuzi Tablets,” Babyloniaca 
XVI, 1936. The article was completed nearly three years ago and since then many 
new texts have appeared and much progress has been made in Nuzi studies. 

Though this paper is based on a study of every published tablet from Nuzi, it does 
not include discussions of passages which are hopelessly obscure nor exhaustive 
references to words whose meanings may now be regarded as certain. Many Nuzi 
tablets are now being prepared for publication by Professors Pfeiffer and Speiser and 
Dr. Lacheman and hence it is premature to attempt a definitive publication at this 
juncture. 


(1) awiharu (N I 89:5) or amiharu (N I 15:6) “one tenth of a homer (land 
measure)”; conjectured by Gadd, RA XXIII, 1926, p. 90; confirmed by N I 17: 5-11. 
(2) ien(n)u in the general relatival expression sa ien(n)u sa “ whosoever ”; AJSL 
LI, 1934-35, p. 18; ef. ienamamin in TuSratta’s Mitannian letter, col. TV, line 21. 
(3) w-a-an-ta (N TI 179: 5) “booty ”(?); Koschaker, OLZ XXXV, 1932, p. 404. 
(4) awird (N II 101: 3) = eqlu “field”; Bauer, OLZ XXXVII, 1934, p. 244; 
for the reading awaru in the Horite dialect of Asia Minor, cf. Brandenstein, Keil- 
schrifturkunden aus Boghazkéi XXVIT, 1934, p. iv. (5) ewuru “heir”; Speiser, 
AASOR X, p. 8; JAOS LV, 1935, p. 486; Koschaker, OLZ XXXV, 1932, p. 400; 
with Semitic abstract suffix: ewuritu; Lacheman, JAOS LV, plate I (after p. 431), 
line 11; Speiser, ibid., p. 434. (6) ahukaphu (TC IX 1:21) “a certain object 
made of taxkarhu-wood.” (7) amumunna (N II 126: 30) =abullu “ gate”(?); 
ef. NI 27: 22-24 ete. (8) impurtannu: month-name. (9) awélema(n) tuhlu (HV 92: 9; 
N V 494: 1) “a member of some profession” (perhaps “agent” or “ purveyor ’’). 
(10) uka = dimtu “district”; Koschaker, OLZ XXXITX, 1936, pp. 155-156. 
(11) wuruhlu or puruhlu “ east’; Gordon, JPOS XV, 1935, p. 349. (12) irwissa/i 
=ilku “feudal service”; Speiser, Mesopotamian Origins, Philadelphia, 1930, pp. 
145-146. (13) urihul(uw) (N IIT 273: 19, 305: 9) “compensation given to an em- 
ployer (or ‘owner’ in the case of cattle, N TV 374: 7) on account of absence from 
work ”; Chiera-Speiser, JAOS XLVII, 1927, pp. 46-47. (14) arkapinnu: month- 
name. (15) urparinnu “cattle overseer’; Gordon, Orientalia V, 1936, pp. 326-327. 
(16) artarten(ni)tu (H V 36:4; 95:5) “locatio operis”; i.e., “a transaction 
whereby one party leaves raw material with another for manufacture.” 
(17) waratushu “ chariot-shed”; Speiser and Gunn, AASOR XIII, pp. 49-50. 
(18) utu (not samtu!) “movable property given by one and only one party to the 
other over and above the real estate in an exchange of real estate to supplement 
land inferior in extent (N V 487) or quality (N III 252) or simply given as (the 
Arabic) bahsis for good will when the pieces of land exchanged are of equal value 
(N TIT 223: 8; 238:8).” For variant (ana) utari and Horite derivation, see 
Koschaker, OLZ XXXIX, 1936, p. 152. (19) attinaga “a landscape term”; proba- 
bly not synonymous with dimtu {ASAW XXXIX, no. 5, 1928, p. 14) in the light 
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of Koschaker’s identification of uka above. (20) ittu (N V 465: 14) = lubuitu 
“clothing ”(?); cf. Muséon XLVIII, 1935, p. 114, lines 11-12. (21) itisutu (N Tl 
123: 5, 8) “a sort of service.” (22) zianzu “sheepfold ”(?); Gordon, Orientali: 
V, 1936, p. 315. (23) zianatu “a certain object generally made of leather”; not 
as previously held, “a headdress,” as proved by Feigin, AJSL LI, pp. 26-29 
(24) 2etilu = mulli “to pay” or “payment”; Orientalia V, p. 320. (25) zazul 
“a kind of garment” specified (H V 95: 1-10) as made of wool, weighing 8 mina: 
and measuring 15 cubits in length and 5 in width. (26) zilikuhlu = Sibu “ witness ” 
Gordon, JBL LIV, 1935, p. 141. (27) 2i-il-lu-ut?-[t]a?-ar?-hu? (TC IX 1: 2) 
kind of wood suitable for making tables.” (28) hawalhu = kirtii “ grove” as show 
by N IV 336: 27, 33. (29) halzuhlu. Weber-Knudtzon, El-Amarna Briefe, 1 
p. 1145, identify h. with hazannu “ mayor ” cf. Koschaker, OLZ XXXIV, 1931, p. 22 
and ASGW XLII, no. 1, 1931, p. 4; however, cf. Speiser, JAOS XLIX, 1929, p. 272 
(30) halah(wu) (N I 83: 7; TC IX 44: 9) “a kind of land.” (31) kuru: month 
name. (32) harauzuhlu from context (H V 6:10) is an adjective describing ; 
hullénu-garment. It is tempting though hazardous to compare the parallel, R: 
XXIII 31: 25, p. 149. (33) harwarahhu (H IX 92: 1, 9) “a kind of (wooden 
container or basket for straw’”’(?). (34) hurhututu (H V 44:12, 18): an object 
of unknown description. (35) hararnu (N IV-384:6) “subdivision (one tenth?) 
of awiharu (land measure)” =kumanu(?). (36) hasahusennu = kaspu or sarpu 
“silver ” (rather than adjective describing silver) as indicated especially in H \ 
79: 12 where the usual ideogram KUBABBAR is absent; cf. H V 80: 7-8: see also 
Koschaker, ZA XLI, 1933, p. 32. (37) husa[k]aésu refers to “ parental jurisdiction ” 
in H V 11: 4; cf. Speiser, AASOR X, p. 65. (38) hessumaku (H V 29: 11, 14, 19 
= hubullu “debt”(?). (39) hutaliu (not hurisu/i/e!): month-name. (40) 
kaza-ur (/tas/lik)nu (H V 105: 8) =iméru “ass” (77); cf. lines 16, 20, 23 
(41) kikarpu “x years old.” (42) kalku (N V 527: 1,3,5; 533: 6) “a certain unit 
of long measure.” (43) kurillu: month-name. (44) kurpizuw (H V 106: 6) “ 
kind of bronze object.” (45) kaska according to Speiser, JAOS LII, 1932, pp. 
363 ff. = AND “corner of field.” (46) kutuktu (H V 39:3; 98:1) “a certain 
measure (of wool).” (47) makannu “ gift”; makannittu “giving”; latest dis- 
cussion by Koschaker, ZA XLIII, 1936, p. 209. (48) miliwu (N V 533: 2) “an 
appendage to the leather coat of mail for horses.” (49) mamati(?) epé&u (N III 
314: 14-15) “to do textile work and tailoring” (?). (50) ma(n)zatuhlu “an 
officer delegated by judges generally to supervise ordeal-oaths (ildéni nasi; e.9., 
RA XXIII 28: 27, p. 148) or to serve notices (H V 49: 15)”; the office is manzatuhlitu. 
(51) marinna (plural in N III 256: 14) “a kind of building.” (52) mitirunnu: 
month-name. (53) nawalpa?([+?] (H IX 119: 11) “a kind of base metal” 
probably either ert “copper” or anaku “lead.” (54) awélnakkusiu “a member of 
a certain professsion ”; cf. Gadd, RA XXIII, 1926, p. 134; see also RA XXVIII, 
1931, p. 30, text 4:17. (55) nupu (RA XXIII, 68: 7, p. 159) “a certain number 
(of bricks).” (56) niri&u “a kind of watercourse ”; that it is not the proper name 
oi a certain stream is indicated by the addition of sa ékalli “(the n.) of the palace ”’ 
in N III 257: 6. (57) naswu/a (RA XXVIII, pp. 27, 30 ff., texts 1: 13, 4: 3, 7: 15) 
used as a title after personal names and therefore possibly a profession; also found 
as male personal name (RA XXIII 5:1, p. 143; N IV 397:16; V 474: 38). 
(58) si-me (H IX 101: 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17) in the expression: a immeru y 
si-me za-ri-pu “so-many (=x) sheep si-me plucked(?) so-many-times (= y).” 
The verb sardpu is taken as an approximate synonym of gazdzu (cf. sirapu “ shears 
for gizzu’’; Muss-Arnolt, p. 784a) as suggested by the parallel 3a pa-ak-nu in line 
15. (59) pathu “land” = qaqqaru (RA XXIII 31: 4, p. 149) or eqlu (N I 19: 5) 
(60) puhi(z)zar(u) “equivalent.” Koschaker interprets the word as “ exchange ” 
and points out the variants puzikar(ru) (H IX 14: 7) and puhuwkar(u) (H IX 
35: 9); ZA XLIII, 1936, p. 197. Puzikar may well be the original Horite word 
which was blended with its Akkadian synonym pihu (cf. Koschaker, OLZ XXXV, 
1932, p. 404) forming both the common puhizar and the rare puhukar. If so, this 
is additional evidence that puhizar = pithu “ equivalent” rather than supe’ultu 
“exchange.” (Saarisalo, New Kirkuk Documents Relating to Slaves, Helsingfors, 
1934, p. 43, emends GAL-hi-za-ar-ru to pu!-hi-za-ar-ru.) (61) penihuay = muselwii 
“surveyor ’’; Koschaker, ASAW XXXIX, no. 5, p. 15. (62) papa(h)hu, either 
“north” or “south”; “direction opposite of seramu(h)hu (q.v.)”; see Gordon. 
RA XXXI, 1934, p. 103; see now N III 236: 5-8. (63) puritu “a certain unit of 
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length (in measuring land in N I 74: 7, 8)” = ammatu “ cubit ”(?). (64) purhu 
(? or possibly kalpurhu?) ‘a term descriptive of barley” in XLII imér séu 
raba (GAL) pu-ur-hu (RA XXIII 60: 7, p. 157). (65) parassanu (H V 106: 5) 

‘a kind of bronze object.” (66) pasunu = midi (Koschaker, OLZ XXXIX, 1936, 
». 155) “a person acquainted with the description and legal title of some property 
or with the history of a case in court.” (67) rini(?) “a kind of domestic 
animal ”(?); ef. Orientalia V, 1936, p. 327. (68) sehlu: month-name. (69) sehalu: 
month-name (does not = sehlu!), (70) sehalu sa d/M: month-name. (71) sehalu 
sa dNergal: month-name. (72) suhhelw (N III 314: 17) Su-uh-hé-lu sa ku-zi-ti sa 
(18) ™tar-mi-til-la-ma “the 8 of the kuzitu-garment belongs to Tehiptilla.” The 
context suggests “use” or “ownership” rather than “a part of the garment” as 
the meaning of & (73) sahirw “the quantity of straw remaining from stalks yield- 
ing 1 homer of barley ” as indicated by the fact that the produce of a field always 
consists of just as many sahirus of straw as homers of barley; N II 111: 9; IV 348: 
39; 369: 46. (74) silannu (RA XXIIL 31: 24, p. 149) “a kind of garment” or 
“a term descriptive of a garment.” sae simumaku (H V 70: 13; 72: 47) 
“(testamentary) will”; ; Speiser, AASOR X, p. 55. (76) [S]inarpu (N IV 360: 6) 
and sintarpu (N II 102: 12, 25) “x years old. ” (77) seramu(h) hu, either “north ” 
or “south”; “ direction opposite of papa(h)hu (q.v.),” see N III 236: 5-8. 
(78) surathi[+ 2] (N II 108: 13) “a certain substance measured by the shekel.” 
(79) Sutéitu “a release approximating the sabbatical year” (?); Gordon, Revue 
Biblique XLIV, 1935, pp. 38-41. (80) tawar: ina tawarwa (N III 314: 5; V 487: 8, 
15): meaning uncertain. (81) taiaru (N I 3: 5 et passim) “measure” or “ stand- 
ard.” Parallel passages have the Semitic mindatu (from maddédu “to measure ”; 
cf. N I 30: 6; 34: 5; 54: 6). However, t. may possibly be Semitic in the light of 
Dr. Albright’s comparison of ¢. with "NM as used in Isaiah 44: 13. (82) takulathu 
‘an object made of bronze (TC IX 1: 17) or certain other materials (TC IX 1: 22- 
23).” (83) tamkarhu [+2] (N II 108: 12) “a kind of substance measured by the 
shekel.” (84) tum(u)narpu “x years old.” (85) ta[rla[p]hu(?) (TC IX 1: 7) 
“a kind of wood used for making chairs.” (86) taskarhu “a kind of wood used for 
making tables (TC IX 1: 1) and chairs (TC IX 1: 4).” (87) titennu “a person 
(N II 192: 16) or thing (H V 66: 8) whose usufruct is at the holder’s disposal 
during the term of a titennitu-transaction.” A titennitu is an exchange of bona 
for a stipulated period at the end of which the bona revert to their first owners; 
Speiser, JAOS LII, 1932, pp. 350-367 and LIII, 1933, pp. 24-46. 


MIXED HoriTeE-AKKADIAN IDIOMS IN -umma epésu 


(88) ewurumma epésu (RA XXIII 51: 9, p. 155; N V 543: 7) “to inherit”; ef. 
ewuru above. (89) ippumma (less likely URpumma) epésu (N IV 360: 8, 13, 17) 
= kdgu “to flay” (?; cf. N IV 326; 9, 11; 353: 6, 12). (90) amarwumma epésu 
(H V 97: 8) “the second of three stages in making bricks”; cf. zazumma e. and 
cahumma e. below. (91) [?]ustumma epésu (N IV 370: 12-13) “to let water 
into a canal.” Does comparison with lines 5 and 15 warrant the restoration 
[kur]ustumma? (92) gi-[?-w]m-[m]la epé’u (H V 17: 22) “to lose a case in 
court ”; Speiser, AASOR X, p. 64. (93) zazumma epésu (H V 97: 7) “ the first of 
three stages in making bricks” (= “to mix mortar(?)”). (94) zahuwmma epésu 
(H V 97: 9) “the last of three stages in filling an order for bricks.” It is a ques- 
tion whether it is part of the manufacture or the delivery of the finished product. 
(95) zapumma epésu (H IX 141: 11) “to steal” (?). (96) hawumma epésu (TC 
IX 12: 22-23) “to vacate ”(?); cf. ana hawimini (line 21) which seems to be cog- 
nate. (97) hé-wu-[-]-um-ma epésu “to investigate ”(?) ; Gordon, RA XXXITI, 1936, 
p. 5. (98) hesmumma epésu (N IV 331: 16) “to tear” (7?) re the ordeal in court, 
in which the opponents seem to have had a tug-of-war with their girdles until a h. 
was effected. (99) husumma epésu (N IV 331: 6, 8) “to inflict a (kind of) physical 
injury,” probably “to break (as a person’s arm).” (100) khatumma epésu (N IV 
337: 20) “to stab (with a dagger).” (101) [?]KAK-wmma (N IV 337: 17). 
Though the context is broken, a meaning similar to hatumma e. seems to be called 
for. (102) [-]napsumma epésu (H IX 8: 31) “to submit to an ordeal in court ” (?). 
(103) suatumma epésu. The passage is (RA XXIII 15: 12, p. 146) mwa-an-ti-is- 
Se-en-nt HHA- [LA -§u] (13) mpu-i-ta-e a-na IV iméré A-[SA] (14) Su-a-du-wm-ma 
i-ip-pu-u[&] “as for W., P. acquire[d](?) [his] inher[itance] portion for 4 homers 
of la{nd].” (It is, however, conceivable, that the scribe wrote a-na over the edge 
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of line 12 [cf. line 9], in which case suatumma e. would mean “ to sell or alienat 
property.”) (104) sibudummi (N IV 360: 38, 39) “testimony” (7?). Thoug 
neither ending in @ nor followed by epésu, &. is to be connected with these word: 
The initial element is apparently the Akkadian Sibu “witness.” The meaning h 
to do with testifying as far as can be told from the context. (105) sukarrumm 
epésu (N III 249: 6) = supa’ulu “to exchange.” (106) [#]lalasumma epésu (N 
438: 4) “to relinquish claim on”(?); cf. sas%umma e. with Speiser, AASOR *, 
p. 17; note Koschaker, OLZ XXXIX, 1936, p..155. (107) sanumma e[pés]u (N I 
371: 19) “to change”(?). The first element may be the Semitic numeral “ 2’ 
for meaning cf. Akkadian Sunni and Heb. mize. (108) sinamumma epésu (H 
30: 28, 32) “to forfeit”(?). (109) surumma epésu “ to testify ”; Speiser, JAC 
LV, p. 440; Gordon, RA XXXIII, pp. 4-5. (110) sas%umma epésu “ to forfeit’ 
Speiser, AASOR X, p. 17. (111) tidtikamma epésu “to fight”; Journal of ti 
Palestine Oriental Society XV, 1935, p. 31. The first element is the Akkadian tidik 
Dr. Albright explains the first a as the Semitic accusative termination. (112) ta 
rumma epésu (H IX 4: 17-18) “to withhold(?) or to fail to send(?).” (113) 3 
zumma epésu (H V 43: 6,17) “to injure (a part of the body)”; from qdét + su + umn 
“(to use) his/her hand”? (114) la/[a]t-ta-mu-[q]la-ru-um-ma dabdébu (N |] 
381: 10) “to conspire ’”’(?). A noun in -wmma with a verb other than epésu is raré 


SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF PALESTINE AND TRANSJORDAN 


Professor Garstang’s Fifth Report on Jericho: City and Necropoli 
(Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, XXII, pp. 143-84 and plates 
23-59) describes the epoch-making results of the campaign of Dec., 1934 
March, 1935. In this season the excavation was carried for the first time 
down to virgin soil in a.small area, and the oldest continuous stratificatior 
of urban remains in the world was disclosed. Since the reviewer has 
expressed his views on the chronology of Garstang’s stratification in th 
American Journal of Archaeology, 1936, p. 155, he will refrain from ¢ 
discussion here. In this connection it may be observed that the chronology 
given on plate 46 is rather low; the Ghassulian, which Garstang’s work has 
definitely proved to antedate the Early Bronze, must have come to an end 
before the middle of the fourth millennium, as now believed also by Koep- 
pel (Biblica, 17, 515f.). For the chronology of the Early Bronze se 
Wright’s analysis in the Butterin, No. 63, and for the date of the Ghassu 
lian see the reviewer’s latest observations (Am. Jour. Archaeol., 1936, p. 
389 f.). 

The Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities, Vol. V, No. 4 and VI, 
No. 1, contains a wealth of important material for the Palestinian archae 
ologist and topographer. Mr. J. Ory and Mrs. J. H. Iliffe (Keeper of th: 
Museum) describe the soundings made at Ras el-‘Ain (happily identified 
by Alt with the Philistine Aphek) in connection with public works under- 
taken for the Water-Supply of Jerusalem. The pottery found belonged 
mainly to two groups: an earlier one from the first phases of Early Bronze ; 
a later one identical with the G-F strata of Tell Beit Mirsim, described by 
the reviewer in-Annals XII and XIII. Since this is the first large quantity 
of this ware to be found elsewhere in Palestine, it is chronologically impor- 
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cant, demonstrating the continuity of a previously unknown phase of Pales- 
tinian culture, which flourished between 1900 and 1750 B.C. Mr. C. N. 
Johns gives the first printed account of his remarkable discoveries in the 
court of the Turkish citadel south of the Jaffa Gate in Jerusalem, where he 
found a pre-Herodian wall with towers of Hellenistic date, presumably 
‘rected by John Hyrcanus or Alexander Jannaeus, though he is careful not 
to propose any specific date. The extraordinary importance which these 
inexpected discoveries will have for the vexed problem of the topography 
of pre-Herodian Jerusalem is evident, and has been briefly touched above 
by President Burrows.—This number is accompanied by a valuable fold- 
ing map of Roman Palestine, prepared by Mr. M. Avi-Yonah, who gives 
exhaustive documentation for every site in a monograph of nearly sixty 
closely printed pages, with an index. What this will mean to the student 
of topography is obvious. At the same time it shows clearly how much 
work remains to be done——The following issue contains two important 
papers by Mr. Iliffe, one on the recently-discovered duplicate of the thanatos 
inscription from the Temple of Herod, the other on “ Sigillata Wares in the 
Near East.” The latter is a monograph of fifty pages, which will prove of 
the utmost value to all students of the Hellenistic-Roman archaeology of 
Palestine and neighboring countries. ‘The section on Nabataean pottery is 
of great importance to students of this phase of culture; it will be recalled 
that Director Glueck’s explorations in Transjordan first showed the signifi- 
cance of this class of pottery. The reviewer would only add that Nabataean 
ware must have been used down to the late second century A. D., since it is 
found in Roman deposits at Ader and Sbeitah, ete.; cf. ButLeTiIn, No. 59, 
sae. 

Dr. Moshé Stekelis has published the results of his work in the micro- 
dolmenic cemetery of Teleilat el-Ghassfil at el--Azeimeh in the southern 
Jordan Valley in Les monuments mégalithiques de Palestine (Archives de 
l'Institut de Paléontologie Humaine, Memoir 15, Paris, December, 1935, 
pp. vii, 92 with 5 plates and a chart). Nearly half of this monograph is 
devoted to a sketch of the prehistory of Palestine, with special reference to 
the distribution and character of the megaliths. This sketch is very cau- 
tious and shows a complete acquaintance with literature on the subject. 
The publication of his own excavations seems to be good; it is character- 
ized by apparent precision in data and drawings, by adequate treatment of 
detail, and by extreme restraint in drawing conclusions. It seems probable 
that the macro-dolmenic culture is Tahunian (Neolithic) in date, belong- 
ing to the fifth and possibly to the sixth millennium B.C. Whether it 
comes down later is not yet clear; it was replaced by the Ghassulian micro- 
dolmenic phase before the end of the fifth millennium (contrast Stekelis, 
p. 78); ef. the reviewer, Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, XV, 
203. Mr. P. L. O. Guy’s prospective explorations in the dolmen fields of 
Transjordan will probably settle this vexed problem. 

In the valuable Supplément to Vigouroux’s great Dictionnaire de la 
sible, Professor L. Hennequin of Metz has published the most complete 
summary of recent excavations that has appeared (“‘ Fouilles et Champs de 
Fouilles en Palestine et en Phénicie,” Vol. III, cols. 318-524, Paris, 1936). 
The bibliography is.astonishingly full, the treatment is careful and seldom 
wrong, the proof-reading has been conscientiously done, and the illustration 
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is both lavish and well-selected. The excavations of the Schools, especiall:; 
Tell Beit Mirsim, have been most generously treated. To be sure, th 
author cannot be expected to cover the entire field as critically as an archae- 
ologist, trained both in field methods and in comparative archaeology, migh 
do, but within his limits he has done exceedingly well. 

The Bialik Foundation of the Jewish Agency for Palestine has issued th 
first four parts of its new Hebrew “ Library of Palestinology ” of the Jew- 
ish Palestine Exploration Society, in the form of two handsome little vo 
umes by Mr. M. Narkiss (Nargis) and Dr. B. Maisler. The first on 
entitled Coins of Palestine, Part I: Jewish Coins (pp. xvi, 160 with 1 
plates and a chart, Jerusalem, 1936) is the best recent manual of Jewis 
numismatics, and is quite up-to-date (cf. the reviewer’s observations in th 
current number of the Journal of Biblical Literature). The second, His 
tory of Archaeological Exploration in Palestine, Part I (pp. vili, 160, 
plates) is a good account of the field, beginning with the explorations an 
excavations of the early nineteenth century, surveying the undertaking 
of the period 1890-1914, describing minor excavations after the War, and 
concluding with a more detailed account of the excavation of Beth-shan. 
Both books are written in a simple Hebrew style. Not least, they cost onl 
a dollar apiece. 

Michel Solomiac’s monograph on Les tours royales de Joséphe Flave 
(Jerusalem, Divan, 1936, pp. 95) is unhappily without value for the 
topography of Jerusalem. The author is a trained engineer, but lacks 
archaeological or philological training, and leans toward ingenious but specu- 
lative hypotheses. The tower of Hippicus is placed at the northeast corner 
of the Temple Area! 

ANCIENT SYRIA 

Dr. Zellig $. Harris of the University of Pennsylvania, a pupil of Pro- 
fessors Montgomery and Speiser, has published an admirable Grammar of 
the Phoenician Language (New Haven, American Oriental Society, 1936, 
pp. xi, 172, price $3.50). This is the first Phoenician grammar published 
since 1869, and the second detailed grammar to appear in the century since 
Gesenius published his brilliant decipherment of the Phoenician inscrip- 
tions (1837). The first 70 pages are devoted to a detailed account of Phoe- 
nician phonology and morphology, showing exhaustive knowledge of the 
relevant literature, of the pertinent data, and of modern linguistic method. 
The glossary and bibliography cover over a hundred pages. It is difficult 
to praise this admirable study too highly. Of course, the reviewer cannot b 
expected to agree everywhere; for example, he is inclined to regard the 
supposed dialecticism of the Byblus inscriptions as an example of the con- 
servatism of this proud old city, which used the old literary tongue (or a 
modified form of it) centuries after it had been given up by the other 
Phoenician cities. 

The distinguished French archaeologist, M. André Parrot, has just pub- 
lished a most interesting popular account of his brilliant three-year excava- 
tion of Tell el-Hariri on the Middle Euphrates (cf. Buttetrrn, Nos. 21, p. 
20; 54, pp. 24-5) under the title, Mari, une ville perdue. (Paris, 1936, pp. 
249, with 42 photographs on plates outside the text, fr. 15). The discovery 
of the oldest Semitic royal dynasty known, with remarkable sculptures and 
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inscriptions from about the thirtieth century B. C., was followed during the 
past two campaigns by the clearance of a huge and remarkably well-pre- 
served palace from the twentieth century B.C., with some fifteen thousand 
tablets belonging to the time of Hammurabi. These tablets contain a vast 
fund of information regarding the history, ethnic composition, and culture 
of northern Syria and Mesopotamia about the time of Abraham; the popu- 
lation of Mari was West-Semitic, and the tablets swarm with East-Canaan- 
ite (Amorite) personal names. 


History AND CULTURE OF THE NEAR EAST 


In their book Culture and Conscience (Chicago, University Press, 1936, 
pp. xxviii, 356 with 56 figures in the text) Professors W. C. Graham of the 
University of Chicago (this year Annual Professor at the School in Jeru- 
salem) and H. G. May of Oberlin Theological Seminary (for several years a 
member of the Megiddo Expedition of the Oriental Institute) have essayed 
to make “an Archaeological Study of the New Religious Past in Ancient 
Palestine,” following the path blazed by the late James H. Breasted in his 
Dawn of Conscience (1933). This is not the place to discuss the religious 
side of the interesting volume which the authors have jointly produced. 
Hasily two-thirds of the volume is devoted to a comprehensive description 
of the cultural history of Palestine in the light of recent archaeological 
research. In this respect the book merits hearty recommendation as the 
most up-to-date survey of the field (carrying the reader well into 1935), 
and as the only recent account of the evolution of Hebrew culture which is 
based on first-hand knowledge of both archaeological and documentary 
sources. 

Professor A. Goetze of Yale University (formerly professor at Marburg) 
has published his lectures on the civilization of Western Asia in the second 
millennium B. C., given at Oslo in 1934, in book form, as Hethiter, Churri- 
ter und Assyrer (Oslo, 1936, pp. xv, 194, 79 photographs on plates and five 
maps). Thanks to the unsurpassed competence of the author, his sound 
historical judgment, and his copious use of footnotes and illustrations, the 
book is the best general treatment of Hittite, Horite, and early Assyrian 
history and civilization which has so far appeared. 

Professor Charles F. Jean of the Catholic Theological Faculty in Paris 
has just issued the third part of his elaborate work Le milieu biblique avant 
Jésus-Christ (Paris, 1936, pp. xxxix, 727 with many figures in the text and 
235 illustrations on 80 plates. Entitled Les idées religieuses et morales, this 
massive volume covers the entire basin of the Eastern Mediterranean as well 
as Mesopotamia and Persia from the earliest times to the end of the Hel- 
lenistic age. The fullest and best chapters are naturally those dealing with 
the religions of the Sumerians and Accadians, where Jean is at home; 
elsewhere we have an industrious compilation, which does not always follow 
the latest or the best authorities, and which is sometimes unilateral. The 
book is undoubtedly ‘better than its predecessors in the same series and 
it will fill a serious gap in available handbooks for the history of religion. 
We congratulate the author. 

Professors W. F. Edgerton and John A. Wilson (now Director of the 
Oriental Institute) of the University of Chicago have published an admir- 
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able translation of the historical texts of Ramesses III (cir. 1195-64 B.C. 
contained in the first two volumes of the Medinet Habit publication (Hi 
torical Records of Ramses III, Chicago University Press, 1936, pp. xv, 15°, 
quarto). Supported by an elaborate philological commentary, this wor: 
gives a solid foundation for the historical study of the contacts between t] 
Egyptians and their neighbors, especially the Philistines, in the twelft) 
century B. ( 

W. F. ALBRIGHT. 


NEWS OF THE SCHOOLS 


Dean C. C. McCown has published an admirable sketch of “ Rece1 
Palestinian ogee od ” in Religion in Life, autumn number, 1936 (Vo 
V, pp. 552-63). In this connection it should be said that the statement o 
p. 35 of becaglis. No. 63, about Mr. Donald McCown is erroneous; he i 
not at the Oriental Institute in Chicago, but is still at Persepolis, wher 
he is successfully continuing excavation on behalf of the latter organizatio1 

Professor J. A. Montgomery, long President of the Schools, has bee: 
made an honorary member of the British Society for Old Testament R¢ 
search. We congratulate the Society on its wise choice. 

At a meeting of the Palestine Oriental Society on November 25th 
Director Nelson Glueck read a paper on “ New Archaeological Research it 
Transjordan.” Dr. E. L. Sukenik of the Hebrew University, a forme: 
member of the School in Jerusalem, read a paper on “The Oldest Houses 
in Palestine.” It may be added that this title refers to the house-urns of th: 
Ghassulian period which he discovered two years ago near Khudeirah. 

Professor William T. Semple has been appointed to represent the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati on the Corporation of the Schools. It is a pleasure 
to welcome him to our group; the achievements of the classical department 
of the University of Cincinnati in the field of archaeology, under his leader- 
ship, are well known. 

We regret to report the untimely decease of Professor Leslie E. Fuller 
of Garrett Biblical Institute, who represented his institution on the Cor. 
porations of the Schools. Dr. Fuller was Professor of Old Testament at 
Garrett and Professor of Biblical Literature at Northwestern University: 
he was an active contributor to encyclopaedias, commentaries, and Sunday- 
school publications. 

The appearance of the current Annual (containing a very important join 
publication of new Nuzi texts by Speiser and Pfeiffer) has been delayed by 
Professor Speiser’s absence in Assyria; it is hoped that the volume will b 
issuec| before the end of the winter. 

-Owing to the fact that Professor Glueck’s important report was un 
expectedly received on the day set for sending the copy of this number of 
the BuLLETIN to press, we have omitted the customary “ News of the School 
in Jerusalem,” and will include it in the February number (in which th 
most important part of Glueck’s report will also appear). 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS SEMINAR TO PALESTINE 


Owing to the riots and the accompanying difficulties of procuring proper 
food and transportation in Palestine, the Summer Seminar found it advis- 
eble to cancel the tour scheduled for July and August of the past year. 
‘uch as we regret the necessity of cancelling the tour, and the disappoint- 
ment to the group who had registered, subsequent developments in Pales- 
tine have proved that the decision was a wise one. 

We expect much more favorable conditions next summer, and plans for 
the 1937 Seminar are under way. Most of the group which suffered such 
keen disappointment this summer have signified their intention of joining 
the Seminar next year. We shall plan a particularly full and interesting 
tour to compensate for their disappointment. 

Further notice will appear in the February BULLETIN, and also in a special 
leaflet mailed to all interested persons. Information may also be obtained 
by writing to the Executive Secretary, 409 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. 


THIRTY-FO URTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


To the Trustees of the Schools: 


GENTLEMEN : 

The work which our Schools have been doing, during 1935-36 as well as 
in previous years, has been such as to inspire deep gratitude, both to our 
active representatives in Palestine and Iraq and also to those here in 
America, yourselves first of all, who by wise counsel and loyal support make 
possible its continuance and development. Our Baghdad School, by its 
excavation at Tepe Gawra and Tell Billa in cooperation with the University 
of Pennsylvania Museum, and by the publication of results from previous 
campaigns, has continued to fulfil its purpose as an agency of archaeological 
research. The School at Jerusalem, enabled by greater facilities and oppor- 
tunities to perform the function of a teaching institution also, has been 
filling, as well as its resources would allow, the place which it has won as 
a center of Near Eastern studies. 

Prof. Speiser has served for a second year as Director of the Baghdad 
School. While his report for 1935-36 is not yet at hand, our close associa- 
tion throughout the year enables me to report what I know will not surprise 
you, that his administration of the School’s affairs has been faithful and 
efficient. It is a source of satisfaction to us all that he is able to spend his 
third year in the field, directing personally the work at Tepe Gawra. The 
University of Pennsylvania deserves and has our gratitude for releasing him 
‘rom teaching for the year and transferring him for service in Mesopotamia. 

Prof. Albright completed his second term as Director of the Jerusalem 
School, having served for three years this time. The contribution he has 
made in developing the School, determining the standards, methods, and 
scope of its work, and establishing its prestige by the quality and quantity 
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of his own scholarly activities, can hardly be exaggerated. Not least amorg 
the services he has rendered us is the archaeological training of Dr. Gluec 
who has succeeded him as Director. We are not unmindful also of wh 
Mrs. Albright has done for the School. It is pleasant to reflect that after 
having endured the severe financial limitations of the School’s earlier yea 
she could be there again last year under less trying circumstances. 

For the first time the Jerusalem School had as Annual Professor in 193 
36 a former Director. By virtue of this experience Dean McCown wis 
peculiarly well fitted to serve as Acting Director for the second semest: 
after Prof. Albright’s return to America. In Dean and Mrs. McCown y 
have again devoted friends whose service to the School has covered a co 
siderable number of years. 

From the time of Dean McCown’s departure in the spring until D:. 
Glueck arrived, Dr. Bergman, the Thayer Fellow, took care of the Scho 
a service for which he deserves special credit in view of the difficult 
circumstances. 

With regard to the Honorary Lecturers, the Fellows and other student 
and the scholars who visited the School at Jerusalem during the year, I nee 
only say that they were a notable group, as may be seen by the names give 
in the report of the Director and Acting Director. 

In excavation our chief enterprise last year was the campaign at Tey 
Gawra and Tell Billa under the direction of Mr. Bache. Its results hay 
been reported in the BuLLETIN. We had no major excavation in Palestin: 
but Dean McCown’s clearing of the tomb at Marwa was not without im 
portance, and the soundings of Dr. Bergman and Mr. Blair at ‘Anita an 
Ras el-Kharribeh, aside from the interest of their findings, afforded prac 
tical training in archaeological technique. 

The traveling seminar which we decided a year ago to conduct in con 
nection with our Summer Institute at Jerusalem had to be given up on 
account of the political disorders in Palestine, though reservations had been 
made and plans were complete. It is expected that with improved conditions 
the undertaking can be carried through another year. Having spent most 
of the summer in Palestine myself, I can testify without reserve that th: 
decision to cancel the plan this year was wise. 

Fortunately the situation is much better now. While this report is con- 
cerned only with last year, I may remark that another academic year ha 
begun auspiciously. Prof. Speiser is on the ground at Tepe Gawra, and th: 
interesting report of his first month’s work has already been received. 
Prof. Olmstead has gone to Iraq as Annual Professor of the Baghdad School. 
Prof. Glueck has launched his second term as Director of the Jerusalem 
School with his customary vigor. The Annual Professor at Jerusalem, Prof. 
Graham, writes enthusiastically of the beginning of the year’s work and the 
first school trip. I was glad to be on hand last summer when Prof. Gluec! 
took over the administration of the School, and so to see the high esteem 
in which he is held in Jerusalem and the close and cordial contacts he en 
joys with the Departments of Antiquity in both Palestine and Transjordan. 

Regarding our publications a few words will suffice. Prof. Albright 
making the BULLETIN an increasingly important vehicle not only of arch 


aeological news but of authoritative interpretation also. The Annual 


suffers only from the embarrassment of insufficient space for the material 
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which should be published. With more adequate funds we could take care 
of much for which other means of publication must now be sought. 

It is a great satisfaction to have the services of Dr. Moulton as Treasurer, 
since Dr. Glueck has had to relinquish that office. Our thanks are due to 
Prof. Kraeling for serving as Acting Treasurer during the interim between 
Prof. Glueck’s sailing and Dr. Moulton’s return to America. A word of 
appreciation for the efficient work of the Provident Trust Company as 
\ssistant Treasurer seems appropriate here also. 

Our financial condition is more encouraging than it was a year ago. 
Then we were hopeful but anxious; now, thanks to the liberal gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. Warburg and the extension of the Rockefeller Foundation’s appro- 
priation on most generous terms, as well as the smaller but often sacrificial 
contributions of yourselves and others, we have at least the assurance that 
we can go on for a few more years without fatally curtailing our work, 
with the opportunity to avail ourselves of improving economic conditions 
to raise our much needed endowment. 

This opportunity, however, is also a solemn challenge. Only a fraction 
of the amount we need has actually been secured, and unless we can get in 
the next three years much larger amounts that we have yet raised, we shall 
be in serious difficulty at the end of that period. 

Meanwhile it is particularly gratifying to welcome new members to the 
circle of our supporting institutions and to have former members whose 
annual contributions were suspended during the depression resume active 
support. We should be glad to have the cooperation of many other univer- 
sities and seminaries as members of our corporation. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Mitiar Burrows, 
President. 
New Haven, 
November 25, 1936. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 


0 the Trustees O ve 2 mericar re) 00ls a) 1 vesearch 
To the Trust f the A in Schools of Oriental Research, 


GENTLEMEN : 

We have the honor to submit the following report of the School in Jeru- 
salem during the academic year which closed June 30, 1936. 

On June 30, 1935, Professor Albright returned to Palestine, accompanied 
this time by Mrs. Albright and their four boys. Aside from an absence of 
two weeks in late September (see below) and numerous short trips in 
Palestine and Transjordan, Professor Albright remained at his post con- 
tinuously until he left for America December 29. 

The Summer Institute was held at Jerusalem July 25-August 8, with 
a membership of twenty-nine, including the twenty-one members of the 
institute tour, led by the Executive Secretary, Mr. Moon. Director Albright 
lectured and accompanied the party on most of its trips; several lectures 
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were also given by President Moulton and Professor Flight. For a full 
account of this very successful session of the Summer Institute see BULLET! 
No. 59, pp. 7-9: a list of the regular members of the group (not includin 
some part-time attendants on courses) will be found below, p. 44. 
Professor Albright was absent from September 18 to October 3 for tl 
purpose of attending the International Congress of Orientalists in Ron 
(Sept. 23-28). There he met Dean McCown, who had already attended t! 
international Alttestamentlertagung at Gottingen (Sept. 4-10) and had the 
spent two weeks in Berlin and Tiibingen, during which some valuab 
materials on Jerash from former expeditions were brought to light. Pr 
fessorf Albright was chairman of the American delegation to the Congre 
and acted for the second time as member of the Consultative Committe: 
he also presented a paper on “The Northwest Semitic Tongues befo1 
1000 B. C.” Dean McCown represented the Schools and Leland Stanfor 
University at the Congress, where he presented an illustrated paper on “ T! 
Maiumas Inscription, Pool and Theatre at Jerash.” An account of th 
Congress was given by Professor Albright in the BULLETIN, No. 60, pp. 2-! 


STUDENTS AND COURSES 

The autumn session of the School began October 7. The attendance wa 
relatively large and the calibre of the students rather superior to th 
average in recent years. We were particularly fortunate in having fou 
distinguished scholars and teachers, two of them formerly staff-members o 
the School, with us as Honorary Lecturers. 

The following persons were in attendance at the School during the whol 
or part of the year: 


Dr. W. F. Albright, W. W. Spence Professor of Semitic Languages, Johns Hopkins 
University—Director. 

Dr. C. C. McCown (Director of the School 1929-31), Dean and Professor of New 
Testament Literature, Pacific School of Religion—Annual Professor and Acting 
Director after Dee. 29. 

Dr. C. S. Fisher—Professor of Archaeology. 

Dr. Warren J. Moulton (Director of the School 1912-13), President Emeritus of 
Bangor Theological Seminary—Honorary Lecturer. 

Dr. George R. Berry (Annual Professor at the School 1933-34), Professor Emeritu 
of Semitic Languages and Literature, Colgate—Rochester Divinity School 
Honorary Lecturer. 

Dr. Elbert C. Lane, Professor of Hebrew and Greek, Hartford Theological Semi 
nary—Honorary Lecturer. 

Dr. John W. Flight, Assistant Professor of Biblical Literature, Haverford Col 
lege—Honorary Lecturer. 

Dr. Abraham Bergman, Johns Hopkins University—Thayer Fellow. 

Dr. Harry M. Orlinsky, Dropsie College—Nies Scholar. 

Mr. Edward P. Blair, Yale University—Two Brothers Fellow. 

Mr. William Henry Noble, Jr., University of Chicago—Research Assistant. 

Mr. Arnold C. Schultz, University of Chicago. 

Mr. Yoshi-shige Herman Sacon, Drew University (Newman Fellow 1935-6). 

Miss Katherine Wambold. 

Mrs. Vivian K. Blair, Yale Divinity School. 

Rabbi Maurice J. Bloom, Columbia University. 

Mrs. Esther Cooper Bloom, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. 

Rev. and Mrs. T. R. Jackman. 

Miss Magda Sternberg, Jerusalem. 
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Professor and Mrs. Lane and Professor Flight left in December. Rabbi 
and Mrs. Bloom were in attendance during the first and part of the second 
term, Mr. and Mrs. Jackman and Miss Sternberg during the second term. 

During the months of October-December Professor Albright lectured 
four hours weekly on the “Archaeological History of Palestine” and the 

“ Geography and Topography of Palestine, ” while Dean McCown lectured 

wo hours weekly on the “ Background of ‘the New Testament.” In Jan- 
ary-March Dean McCown lectured four hours a week on the “ Cultural 
listory, Archaeology, and Topography of Palestine in the Persian, Hell- 
nistic, Roman, Byzantine, and Arab periods.” Several members of the 
school attended the weekly lectures on archaeology given by Pére Vincent 
if the Ecole Biblique. Every week, on the average, half a day was devoted 
to an archaeological excursion in and around Jerusalem. Numerous longer 
trips were made, including a very arduous one to Qarn Sartabeh in October 
(see Butterin, No. 62, pp. 14-18, where Dr. Moulton has described the 
trip and its results), several visits to the late Mme. Marquet’s excavation 

Ai (October-November), trips to the excavations under way at Megiddo, 
Sbeitah, and Jericho, etc. (November-December), as well as to numerous 
special points of interest. Dr. Moulton and several members of the School 
joined a tour to Iraq organized by the Jerusalem Y.M.C. A. (October). 
our members of the School group joined the Dominicans in a four-day trip 
around the Dead Sea, under Pére Dumeste’s direction (October). Dean 
MeCown took three members of the School with him to Jerash in November, 
spending five days in a detailed examination of topographical and epi- 
eraphical questions which had come up in connection with the work of the 
School at this site in collaboration with Yale University. After the New 
Year visits were made to Jericho and environs, Teleilit el-Ghassfil and 
‘Adeimeh, the Jewish agricultural school and experiment station at Mikweh 
Israel and Mme. Marquet’s exhibition of discoveries at et-Tell (Ai), Jebel 
Fureidis, Teqfi‘ and Artas, Beit Sar, Haram Ramet el-Khalil, Hebron, and 
Semi‘. Members of the School also made numerous other excursions. After 
the conclusion of the regular sessions, four trips of longer duration were 
planned, only two of which could be carried out. Two parties made trips 
into Galilee via the Jordan Valley, one returning by way of Baniis and 
Quneitrah, the other spending some time for study i in northern Galilee and 
visiting Tell el-Qedah (Hazor), ej-Jish and Safsf, Qades, and Khirbet 
Qanah. A two-day trip was also made to Megiddo, Tell Kisin, ‘Athlit, 
Tantra, and Keisairieh. Visits to Jebel Driiz, Jerash, and Syrian excava- 
tions were rendered impossible by the Arab strike. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ACTIVITIES OF THE SCHOOL 


During his six months in Palestine Professor Albright devoted a large 
art of his time, with the efficient aid of Dr. I. Ben-Dor, to the completion 
of several unfinished tasks of recording, photographing, and classifying 
naterial from previous excavatior.s under his direction. The recording of 
the material from Bethel (1934), Gibeah and Ader (1933), and Petra 
(1934) was satisfactorily concluded; the final reports on all these under- 
takings are in an advanced state of preparation, and ought to appear in 
print, together with the outstanding two volumes on Tell Beit Mirsim, 
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during the coming three or four years. In this connection Professo~ 
Albright wishes to express his gratitude to Dr. and Mrs. Ben-Dor for thei> 
generous assistance, which immeasurably simplified and furthered tl 
tedious labor of recording this important body of data. 

Two small excavations were undertaken. In January, Dr. Bergman a1 
Mr. Blair made soundings at ‘Anata and in Ras el-Kharrfibeh with result; 
which were reported in the April BuLLETIN. In March, at the request o/ 
Mr. George Horsfield, then Chief Curator of Antiquities in the Transjorday 
Government, Dean McCown aided by Dr. Bergman, cleared a tomb co 
taining an interesting painting at Marwa near Irbid. During a day give 
to exploration, interesting rock cuttings were discovered at Beit Ras. These 
discoveries are being reported in this year’s BULLETIN. Dr. Moulton, D 
Fisher, Dr. Bergman, and Dean McCown devoted February 29 to a caref 
examination of Roman Jericho with a view to determining the possib| 
value of excavating there. The conclusion, on the whole, was favorabl 
In April, Dean McCown spent the greater part of a night and the nex 
morning as the guest of Dr. Benjamin Maisler and Mr. I. Ben Zevi, Chair 
man of the Executive Committee of the National Council of Palestine Jews 
at Sheikh Abreik in Galilee examining a most remarkable tomb compl 
which had recently come to light on land belonging to the National Found: 
tion Fund. 

Dr. Bergman and Dr. Orlinsky spent some weeks assisting Professor E 
L. Sukenik in excavations at Tell Jerishah. 

The completion of the first volume of the Corpus of Palestinian Pottery 
that covering the periods down to the Late Bronze age, has almost bee: 
achieved at the hands of Dr. Fisher and Mr. Noble, who was appointed 
Research Assistant for this purpose. It is a monumental accomplishment, 
the usefulness of which can hardly be overestimated. In May, Mr. Nobk 
spent.some time with the Princeton Expedition at Antioch. 

During recent months the collection of pottery to be used by students 
for study purposes has been rearranged in the basement workroom. Thanks 
to the excavations of Dr. Albright, the work at Jerash, and gifts from many 
sources, the School now possesses a representative collection of pottery fron 
practically all periods. A considerable number of Rhodian jar-handles from 
Samaria have recently been presented to the School by Mr. P. L. O. Guy, 
Director of the British School of Archaeology. Dr. Fisher, with the aid o 
Dr. and Mrs. I. Ben-Dor who gave generously donated their services, ha 
now labelled and arranged a large number of potsherds and more or less 
complete pieces so that they may be easily available for anyone who wishe 
to study and handle the products of the various periods. 

Dur'ng the spring, the Acting Director gave a considerable amount o! 
time to the decipherment and translation of the first papyri ever discovere: 
in Palestine, those found by the Colt Expedition at ‘Auja el-Hafir. 


OTHER SCHOLARLY ACTIVITIES AND PUBLICATIONS 


The School continued to serve as a focus for the Palestine Orienta 
Society, which has done and is doing so much for the development and 
encouragement of scholarship in Palestine as well as for cooperation between 
different groups and nationalities. Professor Albright acted as President 
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f the Society until October, when his place was taken by Professor Harry 
Corezyner of the Hebrew U niversity. He also served as Editor of the 
Journal of the Society, now in its sixteenth volume; after his departure 
the editorship was taken over by Mr. D. N. Barbour. Four meetings of 
the Society were held at the Sc hool, whose members presented the following 
papers : W. F. Albright, “ Bethel in the Neo-Babylonian Age” (Oct. 31) ; 
\. Bergman, “ The Seal of the Servant of Abram ” (Dee. 12) ; G. R. Berry, 

‘ Palestinian Celloquial Arabic and Classical Arabic,” and H. M. ea = 

‘apobaino and epibaino in the Greek Version of Job” (Jan. 29) ; ie 5? 
McCown, “ New Historical Items from Jerash Inscriptions,” and E se 
Blair, “ The Site of Anathoth in the Light of Recent Soundings” (Mar. 
10). 

Among scholarly lectures given outside the School may be mentioned a 
lecture by Professor Albright for the Seminarion at Tell-Aviv on Shivat 
Tsiyon (“ The Restoration of Zion”), Dec. 3, and a paper presented by #9 
Bergman before the Jewish Palestine Exploré ation Society, March 12, o 

“New Methods in the Science of Palestinology.” On his return praeidten 
Professor McCown gave an illustrated lecture on Palestinian archaeology 
before the Society for Old Testament Study of Great Britain at its mid- 
summer meeting at Ripon. 

Professor Berry acted as adviser to the local committee which is making 
a new Arabic translation of the Bible. 

Among Professor Albright’s publications during the past year (exclusive 
of articles in the BULLETIN and of notes and reviews elsewhere) may be 
mentioned the following: The Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible (third 
revised edition), New Y ork, Revell, 1935, pp. 250; “ Primitivism in Ancient 
Western Asia” in Lovejoy & Boas, A Documentary Study of Primitivism, 
Baltimore, 1935, pp. 421-32; “ Palestine in the Earliest Historical Period ” 
(presidential address), Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, XV, 193- 

34: “The Names Shaddai and Abram,’ J.B. L. LIV, 173-204; “Some 
Suggestions for the Decipherment of the Proto-Sinaitic Inscriptions,” J. P. 
0.8. XV, 334-40; “ Archaeological Explorations and Excavations in Pales- 
tine and Syria during 1935,” A. J. A. XL, 154-67; “ Zabil Yam and Thapit 
Nahar in the Combat between Baal and the Sea,” J. P.O. S. XVI, 17-20 
“The Retiring Director of the British School: an Appreciation,” Quarterly 
Statement of the P. E.F., 1936, 83-6; “ How Well Can We Know the 
Ancient Near East” (presidential address), J.A.O.S8. LVI, 121-44; 
‘James Henry Breasted, Humanist,” The American Scholar, V, 287-99. 

Dr. Bergman has published the following articles during the past year: 
“The Israelite Tribe of Half-Manasseh,” J. P.O. S. XVI, 224-54; “ Two 
Hebrew Seals of the ‘Hbed Class,” J. B. L. LV, 221-6; “ Soundings at the 
Supposed Site of Old Testament Anathoth,” Butietry, No. 62, 22-5; “ The 
Identification of Anathoth” (Hebrew), Bulletin of the Jewish Palestine 
Nxploration Society, 1V, 11-19; “ On the Salutation in the Lachish Letters ” 
(Hebrew), Ha’arets, Feb. 4, 1936. 

Dr. Orlinsky has published “ Some Corruptions in the Greek Text of 
Job” (Jewish Quarterly Review XXVII, 133-45). 
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THE HOSTEL 


During most of the winter and spring, the rooms of the School have bee 
well filled, at times overcrowded. Just at the time when members of tl 
School began to leave, Sir Flinders and Lady Petrie with members of thei 
staff were welcomed back to the School. The income of the Hostel has ni 
suffered the inordinate diminution that in some years has come in the lat 
winter months and again in May and June. 

The winter was mild and expenses of the central heating plant n 
excessive. Already in January, the new water supply from Ras el-‘Ain bega 
to flow regularly, and the cost of water was reduced. This is exceeding] 
fortunate since the rainfall in Jerusalem has been very low for years an: 
in spite of the expanse of roof now available, the School’s large cisterns ar 
far from full. For those who remained through May, the weather wa 
unusually cool and delightful. 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES OF THE SCHOOL 


Four meetings of the Palestine Oriental Society and one of the Palestin 
Association of University Women have been held at the School. Anothe 
was scheduled but had to be abandoned because of the curfew regulations 
The large attendance at the annual tea and reception to friends of the Scho¢ 


given by the Director showed how extensive is the company of the School’; 


well wishers. A reception and tea were given for Dr. and Mrs. Bergma 
after their marriage. The daily tea hour and the dinner table have offere 
many opportunities for extending the circle of the School’s friends and fo 
delightful personal contacts with archaeologists and visitors. 


Mrs. McCown and the Acting Director have greatly enjoyed the com- 
modius Director’s Wing, and have tried to make it realize its purpose as a 


guest-house to welcome travelling archaeologists as well as friends of th: 
School in Jerusalem. 


Among the guests of the School during the past year (besides members 
of the School and the Summer Institute or other persons already men- 
tioned) were the following: Dr. Louis Krause of Baltimore, Rev. G. S. 
Cooke of Northampton, Mass., Rev. Prof. Summers of New York, Prof. and 
Mrs. Arthur Jeffery of Cairo, Mr. Ellis of the British School in Egypt, Dr. 
and Mrs. Nims of the Saqqarah Expedition of the Oriental Institute, Mr. 
Donald McCown of the Persepolis Expedition of the Oriental Institute, 


Mr. and Mrs. Horsfield of the Department of Antiquities in Transjordan 
Dr. Alkin Lewis of the Lachish Expedition, Mr. and Mrs. Yeivin of th: 
Michigan Expedition to Seleucia, Mr. and Mrs. Eisendrath, Mr. Harris 
Miss Jdartman, Mr. Johnston, Mr. Kusama, the Misses Jassogne, Severance 


and Turnbull, Dr. Booth, Mr. Goslin, Mr. Gardner, Mr. Hawkins, the Misse: 


Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Brown, Mr. Hiyane, Mr. Pape, and Mrs. Culley. 
In conclusion, we wish to acknowledge our obligations to persons wh: 


have assisted in making this period of service to the School a pleasant 
experience, to Pres. Moulton, Dr. Fisher, Dr. Bergman, and Mr. Blair, a: 


well as to Mrs. Blair and Mrs. Bergman, who acted as secretaries. A wor 
needs to be said regarding the faithfulness of the Arab servants during th 
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long strike and attendant disorders, which began April 17 and were not 
yet completed at the end of the academic year. The School has suffered 
very little for want of supplies in spite of the difficulties met in obtaining 
them. It should be added that our Arab neighbors have been consistently 
kind and helpful. The Acting Director was glad to leave the conduct of the 
School during the period which intervened between his departure and the 
coming of Prof. Glueck in the capable hands of Dr. Fisher and Dr. and 
Mrs. Bergman. 

The careful attention which has been given by Prof. Burrows, as Presi- 
dent, and by Mr. Moon, as Executive Secretary, to many communications 
is also highly appreciated. 

We cannot forebear from expressing our gratitude to the officials of the 
Department of Antiquities and the Palestine Museum. The library of the 
Museum is now fully arranged and has proved of the greatest possible value. 
To Mr. and Mrs. Horsfield, the School and the writers personally are under 
deep obligation. We greatly regret their departure from Transjordan, but 
welcome the coming of Mr. Horsfield’s successor, Mr. Harding. Association 
with Mr. P. L. O. Guy, Director of the British School of Archaeology in 
Jerusalem, and Sir Flinders Petrie and other members of the British School 
of Egyptian Archaeology has been delightful, and we are indebted to them 
for many helpful suggestions and to their libraries (now housed by the 
School) for invaluable materials. The School’s association with the cour- 
teous scholars of the Dominican Ecole Biblique and the privilege of using 
their library have been of the greatest value. 

Finally, to former President Montgomery, to President Burrows, and to 
the Board of Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Research, the 
writers wish to express their gratitude for the opportunity to serve the 
School so long. The thirteen years which one of us has spent at the School 
in the capacity of Thayer Fellow, Acting Director, Director, and Adjunct 
Professor and the four years which the other has similarly spent as Thayer 
Fellow, Director, Annual Professor, and Acting Director are considered by 
both of us as in many ways the most profitable of our lives. 


Respectfully submitted, 
W. F. ALBRIGHT, 
C. C. McCown. 





December, 1925 





PARTIAL LIST OF GIFTS TO THE LIBRARY 


Author 
Lock, H. O.... 


Albright, W. I 


Kohut, George Alex.... 
. The Greek Manuscripts of the New Testa- 


Hatch, William H. 


Lamon, Robert § 
Kroeber, A. L. (Ed. 
Speiser, E. A. 


Rosenblatt, Samuel.... 


Snaith, Norman H.. 


Graham, William C.... 
Jesus as Teacher 

..God and the Social Process............ 
.. Studies in the Book of Ezekiel 

.A Manual of Excavation in the Near 


Sharman, Henry B 
Wallis, Louis 
Harford, John B 
Badé, W. F. 


Roberts, C. H 


Hebrew Union College. 
Eissfeldt, Otto 
Meek, Theophile J 
Ginsberg, H. L 
Harris, W. T 


SS | re 
Boak, Arthur E. R.. 
McDowell, Robert H.. 
Sanders, Henry A. 


Aga-Oghlu, Mehmet 


Moore, Ellen Whitley. . 


Univ. of Michigan 
oe it% “e 


Smithsonian Institute.. 
it 3 “ 


Lynch, W. I 


Magnes, Judah L 

Walters Art Gallery 

Carpenter, Rhys and 
Bon, Antoine. 


Edgerton, William F. 
and Wilson, John A. 


May, Herbert Gordon. 


Jacobus and others.... 


.. The Megiddo Water System 
..Walapat Ethnography................. Miss K. Wambold 
.Excavations at Tepe Gawra............A.S.0.R. 


.-Soknopaiou Nesos 
.Coins from Seleucia on the Tigris...... 


.General Register Issue.. 


.Handbook of the Collection 


Title Presented by 


.The Conquerors of Palestine through 


Forty Oenturies..................-.-Author 
The Archaeology of Palestine and the 
SRS OPO a Sie Sedo oieadlenrds an ed Author 


ment in Jertisalem............0cs0a04 A.S. 0. R. 
Oriental Institute 


The Interpretation of the Bible in the 
Mishnah Soe. of Biblical Lit 


The Prophets and Israel’s Culture...... 


East 


.An Unpublished Fragment of the Fourth 


Gospel in the John Rylands Library. . 
Annual X 


.. Molk als Opferbegriff, etc 6 é ve 
.Old Akkadian Te ats from Nuzw......... ates ard University 
.The Ugarit Te: Author 

. Webster’s New icniuaiiniil Dictionary 


(1934) Se ee ee oe a eo Miss K. Wambold 


.Ta-T's’in Author 


. of Michigan 


Stamped and Inscribed Objects from 
Seleucia on the Tigris............... 


.A Third-Century Papyrus Codex of the 


Epistles of Paul 


.Persian Bookbindings of the Fifteenth 


Century 
Neo-Babylonian Business and Adminis- 
SrTee DOOUMORES. . 55 ob Soc wee cs 


The President’s Report, 193}- Ma Ae 


The Annual Report, 1933 Smithsonian Inst. 
“ 1934. «“ oF 


.Narrative of the United States’ Expedi- 


tion to the River Jordan and the Dead 


Library of Congres 
through Dr. Mou 


ton 


.Addresses by the Chancellor 


Hebrew University 
Walters Art Galler 


Hebrew University 


.The Defenses of Acrocorinth and the 


DGG: TOR. «oso oie co iinancieseec steno. 8. at Ather 


.Historical Records of Ramses III. The 


Texts in Medinet Habu, Vol. I and IT.Oriental Institute 


.Material Remains of the Megiddo Cult. ag 


A New Standard Bible Dictionary, 1936 .Prof. E. C. Lane 
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PARTIAL LIST OF EXCHANGES 


Author Title From 
Silk, Edmund T. (Ed.) . Papers and Monographs of the American 
Academy in Rome, Vol. IX........../ Amer. Acad. in Rome 
M emoirs of the American Academy in Rome, Vol. XII dy se rie 
“ec Vol. XIII “ce “ ee “é 
Marston, Sir Charles..New Bible Evidence................... W. F. Albright 
Oppenheim, Max...... Fiihrer durch das Tell Halaf-Museum...“ “ re 
Blake, Robert P. and 
De Vis, Henri.......Hpiphanius de Gemmis................ 
forezyner, Harry (Ed.) Die heilige Schrift, Tora 
Breasted, James Henry.Ancient Times, Second Edition 
Bar-Deroma, Jerusalem (Hebrew) \ 
Frankfort, H. The Cenotaph of Seti I at Abydos, Vol. 
I and II Palestine Museum 
Pirenne, Jacques......Histoire des institutions et du i 
privé de Vancienne Egypte, Vols. I-III. Fondation fgypto- 
logiques Reine 
flisabeth 


“ec 


Gardiner, Alan H Late-Egyptian Stories, Parts I and II... 
Blackman, Aylward M. Middle-Egyptian Stories, Part I 
Faulkner, Raymond O.The Papyrus Bremner-Rhind, Parts 


“é 


Sander-Hansen, C. E...Historische Inschriften der 19. Dynastie, 


Erichsen, W Papyrus Harris I 
Koefoed-Petersen, Otto. Recueil des Inscriptions Hiéroglyphiques 
de la Glyptothéque Ny Carlsberg 


PARTIAL LIST OF PURCHASES 
Author Title Place and Date 
Mattingly & Sydenham. The Roman Imperial Coinage, Vols. II, 
: London, 1926-33 
Zervos, Christian......L’art de la Mésopotamie Corbeil, 1935 
Eyre, Edward (Ed.)...2uropean Civilization, Vol. I London, 1935 
Leakey, L. S. B.......Adam’s Ancestors London, 1934 
Thoma iS, Bertram... jai 5 EN PONIES oe hae aie emtine oC ciw ek eee London, 1932 
Histoire des Croisades et du Royaume 
Franc de Jérusalem, Vols. I-II Paris, 1934-35 
Thureau-Dangin, F....Les homophomes sumériens............. Paris, 1929 
“ - : Le syllabaire accadien aris, 1926 
Jean, Charles-F La religion sumérienne............00¢. Paris, 1931 
Notts Dame de Sion. ..Le Ltthoetrotas. ....5.. 666 icc ce kee oe Paris, 1933 
Cohen, J. and Lachover, 

PSM Pes kcssc slr ans Kenéset le-zékher H. N. Bialik......... Tel-Aviv, 5696 
Klein, § Toledoth hay-Yishub Tel-Aviv, 1935 
LAMM hil ooo rele ed Ancient Egyptian Materials and In- 

dustries Londof, 1934 
Torezyner, Harry (Ed.) Die heilige Schrift, Nebiim Rischonim. .Frankfort, 1935 
Watzinger, Carl. Denkmdler Paldéstinas, IT Lelpatg 1935 
Bodenheimer, F.S.....Animal Life in Palestine , 1935 
Gtiterbock, H. G Chattische Texte Berlin, 1935 
Meecham, Henry G....The Letter of Aristeas................ Manchester, 1935 
Mattingly, Harold. ....Coins of the Roman Empire, Vols. II-III .Oxford, 1930-1936 
Herford, Travers R....Talmud and Apocrypha..............4+ London, 1935 
Woolley, and Lawrence.The Wilderness of Zin London, 1936 
Lietzmann, Hans Geschichte der alten Kirche, Vols. I and 

IT Berlin, 1932-36 
Lynch, W. F Official Report of the United States’ 

Expedition to Explore the Dead Sea 

and the River Jordan Baltimore, 1852 
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Author Title © Presented by 


Vincent and Mackay...Wébron, Le Haram el-Khalil Paris, 1923 
Schneider, Alfons M...Die Brotvermehrungskirche von et-tdbga 

am Genesarethsee Paderborn, 1934 
Dimitracos, D.........Great Dictionary of the Greek Language, ° 

Vol. II Athens, 1936 
Martha, Jules L’art étrusque 
Reisner, George A.....1 Mycerinus Cambridge, 1931 
Chipiez, Charles Histoire critique des ordres grecs....... Paris, 1876 
Partington, J. I Origins and Development of Applied 

Chemistry London, 1935 
Payne-Gallwey, Sir 

Ralph .............Projectile-Throwing Engines of the An- 

cients London, 1907 
Ferguson, William §..Hellenistic Athens................0000. London, 1911 
Pogue, Joseph E......The Turquoise ..- National Academy of 

Science 
Dérpfeld, Wilhelm und 
Reisch, Emil........Das griechische Theater Athens, 1896 

Barron, T.. ......The Topography and Geology of the 

Peninsula of Sinai Cairo, 1907 
Isham, Norman M The Homeric Palace Providence, 1898 
Pfeifer, Hermann......Die Formenlehre des Ornaments........ Stuttgart, 1906 
Svoronos, Jean N......Les monnaies d’Athénes................ Munich, 1926 
Liddell and Scott......4 Greek-English Lexicon Oxford, 1925-34 
Preisigke, Friedrich... .Namenbuch Heidelberg, 1922 
Rosenbaum, M. and 


Silbermann, A. M....Pentateuch with Rashi’s Commentary, 
Deuteronomy London, 1934 


ATTENDANCE DURING SUMMER INSTITUTE, 1935 


Prof. W. F. Albright, Director. 

President W. J. Moulton, Lecturer. 

Prof. John W. Flight, Lecturer. 

Rev. B. U. Hatfield, Mystic, Connecticut. 

3ishop John S. Stamm, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Mrs. Priscilla M. Stamm. 

Rev. F. L. Bertram, Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 

Mrs. F. L. Bertram. 

Rev. George D. Massay, Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Prof. E. Ray Casto, Emory, Virginia. 

Rev. J. Wilson Crichton, Helena, Arkansas. 

Rev. Lester E. Kemper, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mrs. Thérése de B. Bridgeman, Jerusalem. 

Rev. Francis J. Bloodgood, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Jane Gray Bloodgood. 

Rev. John F. Edwards, Detroit, Michigan. 

Mrs. John F. Edwards. 

Prof. Samuel J. Harrison, Albion, Michigan. 

Miss Katherine Wambold, Jerusalem. 

Miss Eliza P. Cobb, New York City. 

Prof. Marion J. Benedict, Sweet Briar, Virginia. 

Miss Jane W. Cunningham, Amherst, Virginia. 

Mrs. H. A. Matchner, Grosse Points, Michigan. 

Miss Ruth Matchner. 

Mrs. Anna §. Feud, Detroit, Michigan. 

Miss Tillie A. Brice, Detroit, Michigan. 

President Larimore C. Denise, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Mrs. Larimore C. Denise. 

Rev. Robert F. Ogden, Tripoli, Syria. 

Prof. Alfred J. Buscheck, Washington, D. C. 
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ANNUAL FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF 
ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


CONDENSED CASH STATEMENT 
June 30, 1936 


RECEIPTS 
Balance per report for year ending June 30, 1935 $ 20,057.07 
Contributions 
To the Annual Account 256.00 
To Baghdad School Expense and Library 615.00 
the Bulletin 201.00 
To The Jerusalem School Expense and Library 3,195.00 
Publication Account 267.97 
General Endowment 2,729.27 
—_— 7,264.24 
Appropriations 
Rockefeller Foundation for 
EE MIND on a Sparkie cies baile a era pabaahs $27,500.00 
General Endowment 11,699.49 
—_———_ 39,199.49 
Gifts 
Felix M. Warburg—lIst Annual Payment 5,000.00 
Income from Investments 
General Endowment Fund 4,842.38 
Jastrow Memorial Fund 45.21 
15.36 
24.62 
wa 4,927.57 
Estate of James B. Nies................ 208.34 
Securities—Sold $31,000.64 
Gains on above 2,943.66 
—— 33,944.30 


Publications - $110,601.01 


The Annual $ 1,522.08 
The Bulletin 565.30 
The Gawra Volume 1,881.83 
Hatch’s Greek Manuscript of New Testament 
4,541.14 
The Jerusalem School 
Annual Professor Salary 2,000.00 
aie : Salary $3,500.04 
Director Dacenens 800.00 
4,300.04 
2,341.81 


Maintenance 
8,641.85 


Professor of Archaeology in Both Schools................ 4,000.00 
Appropriations Made 
Excavation at Tepe Gawra 3,000.00 
Trans-Jordan Survey 2,405.40 
—_——__ 5,405.40 
General Expenses 
Salaries $ 3,000.00 
Sundry General Expense: 3,395.78 
—_—_—— 6,395.78 
Investments Made 
General Endowment Fund 58,354.87 
Balance on hand June 30, 1936 23,261.97 


$110,601.01 
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“We have examined the books and securities of the American Sch 
of Oriental Research for the fiscal year ended June 30th, 1936, and, in o 
opinion, the above statements correctly reflect the transactions for the ye: 
and the financial condition of this institution at June 30th, 1936.” 


WHEELER, CrOSBIE & COMPANY, 


Certified Public Accountants, 
Widener Building, Phila., | 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 
Orders for all publications of the Schools should be sent to the Execu- 
tive Secretary, 409 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. 


The Bulletin 


The purpose of the BULLETIN of the American Schools of Oriental Research is t 
present news and notes of archaeological interest in the Near East and to give 
interpretation of the new discoveries and research. In issue No. 50 a topical ar 
topographical index to all preceding issues is printed. The BULLETIN is publish 
quarterly and is subsidized by the Schools, since the price of one dollar ($1.00) 
year does not pay the cost of publication. Sixty-four numbers have appeared. Cor 
plete sets are available, unbound, at a special price. 


Publications of the Jerusalem School 


New TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 
Publisher, Paul Geuthner, 13 rue Jacob, Paris France. 

Vol. I, Facsimiles and Descriptions of the Greek Manuscripts in the Library 
of St. Catherine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. W. H. P. Hatch. 16 pages, 80 
photographic plates, 1929, 125 fr. 

Vol. II, Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament in Jerusalem. W.H. P. Hatch. 
1934. 125 fr. 


Publications of the Baghdad School 


TEXTS—JOINT EXPEDITION WITH IRAQ MUSEUM AT NUZI. 
Publisher, Paul Geuthner, 13 rue Jacob, Paris, France. 
Vol. I, Inheritance Texts. E. Chiera. 1927. 200 fr. 
Vol. II, Declarations in Court. E. Chiera. 1930. 200 fr. 
Vol. III, Exchange and Security Documents. FE. Chiera. 1931. 200 fr. 
Vol. IV, Proceedings in Court. E. Chiera. 1934. $4.00. 
Vol. V, Mixed Texts. E. Chiera. 1934. $4.00. 


EXCAVATIONS. 
Vol. I, Tepe Gawra. E. A. Speiser. 1935. $6.00. 


TExTS—JorInt EXCAVATIONS WITH HARVARD UNIVERSITY AT NUZI. 
Publisher, Harvard University Press. 
Vol. I, Texts of Varied Contents, 1929. E. Chiera. $6.00. 
Vol. II, Archives of Shilwateshub Son of the King, 1932. R. H. Pfeiffer. $6.00. 
Vol. ITI, Old Akkadian, Sumerian and Cappadocian Texts from Nuzi. 1935. T. 
Meek. $6.00. 
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The Annual 


The Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research is now in its sixteenth 
yolume and during the decade and a half of its life it has been edited by men of 
outstanding ability in the archaeology of the Near East. Dr. C. C. Torrey, President 
W. J. Moulton, Dr. B. W. Bacon, Dr. H. J. Cadbury, Dr. E. A. Speiser and 
Dr. Millar Burrows have successively kept the Annual up to a very high standard. 
Volume I (out of print). Vols. II-X $1.50 each. Vols. XI-XVI $2.50 each. 


ANNUAL, VOL. XVI: ONE HUNDRED NEW SELECTED TEXTS FROM NUZI. 

Transliterated by Robert H. Pfeiffer. Translations and Notes by E. A Speiser. 

Contents : 

Nos. 1-14. The People of Nuzi vs. Mayor Kushshiharbe. 

Nos. 15-45. The Archives of Tulpunnaya, daughter of Sheltunnaya. 

Nos. 46-50. Oil for the Gods. 

Nos. 51-100. Miscellaneous texts dealing with Family Laws, Security, Law Suits, 
and various aspects of Nuzi Economy; also with lists of proper 
names and appendices on “Hurrian Numerals” and “ Hurrian 
Influences on Nuzi Akkadian.” 


Special Notice 


Complete sets of the Annual, consisting of Volumes I-XI which have heretofore 
been offered at a special price, are sold out, our supply of Vol. I having been ex- 
hausted. In place of that special offer, which is hereby withdrawn, Vols. II-XII 
inclusive will be sold for a limited time at the special price of $10.00. This will] 
also include one year’s subscription to the BULLETIN. 


Off print Series 
The Annual has recently inaugurated a series of special publications of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, to be known as the Offprint Series. The 
purpose is to make available separately some of the contributions to the Annual 
at a price proportionately lower than the cost of the entire volume. 
E. A. Speiser, Ethnic Movements in the Near East in the Second Millennium B. C., 
Sy 42. ; ; : $0.60 
. Albright, The tiseiiisten of Tell Beit aibeiie FAs The Sanit Age Pottery 
ze the Fourth Campaign, pp. 74. ; ’ ‘ : $1.00 
Nelson Glueck, Explorations in Eastern Palestine, 1, pp. 113 : ; ; $1.75 


Catalogue of the Schools 


In order to give information to member institutions and students who wish to 
tudy in the Near East the Schools issue at intervals a Catalogue. This gives the 
history of the Schools, officers of administration, opportunities for study and research, 
notes on travel and other pertinent information. It may be had upon application to 
the Executive Secretary. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 
Founded 1900, incorporated under the laws of the District of Columbia, 1921 


TRUSTEES 


Cyrus ADLER, President of Dropsie College and the Jewish Theological Seminary 
GeorcE A. BARTON, Professor, Philadelphia Divinity School 

MILLarR Burrows, Professor, Yale University 

ROMAIN ButIN, Professor, Catholic University of America 

Extnu Grant, Professor, Haverford College 

Louis E. Lorp, Professor, Oberlin College 

James A. MonTGOMERY, Professor, University of Pennsylvania 

CHARLES R. Morey, Professor, Princeton University 

JULIAN MoRGENSTERN, President of the Hebrew Union College 

WARREN J. MOULTON, President Emeritus of the Bangor Theological Seminary 
EpwarpD T. NEWELL, President of the American Numismatic Society 

HENRY J. PATTEN, Esq., Chicago 

NATHANIEL SCHMIDT, Professor, Cornell University 

CHARLES C. Torrey, Professor, Yale University 

Feuix M. Warsurc, Esq., New York City 


ASSOCIATE TRUSTEES 


LupLow Bu Lt (Curator, Metropolitan Museum of Art), HENRY J. CADBURY (Pro- 
fessor, Harvard University), CarL H. KRAELING (Professor, Yale University), T. 1. MEEK 
(Professor, University of Toronto), R. H. PreirFER (Professor, Harvard University), 
E. A. SPEISER (Professor, University of Pennsylvania), Ferris J. STEPHENS (Professor, 
Yale University ) 

OFFICERS 


MILLAR Burrows, President, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Cuartes C. Torrey, 1st Vice-President 

A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, 2d Vice-President 

Henry J,.Cappury, Secretary, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
WarrEN J. MouLtTon, Treasurer, Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Me. 
Lewis C. Moon, Executive Secretary, 409 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The President, Secretary, and Treasurer, ex officio, President MORGENSTERN (Hebrew | 
Union), Professors ALBRIGHT (Johns Hopkins), BARTON (Philadelphia Divinity). ‘ 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


JERUSALEM. SCHOOL COMMITTEE: Messrs. Albright, Burrows, Glueck, Montgomery, © 
and Morgenstern; BaGHpaD ScHooL COMMITTEE: Messrs. Barton, Meek, Olmstead, ~ 
Pfeiffer, and Speiser; FINANCE COMMITTEE: Messrs. Moulton, Patten, and Warburg; © 
ENDOWMENT COMMITTEE: the President, Secretary, and Treasurer, Messrs. Adler, and 
Newell; Boarp oF Epirors: Messrs. Burrows, Albright, and Speiser. 


STAFF IN JERUSALEM Mr. LYNN H. Woon, Jastrow Fellow 


ProF NELSON GLUECK, Director 
ProF. W. C. GraHAM, Annual Professor STAFF IN BAGHDAD 


Dr. CLARENCE S. FISHER, Professor of PRor. E. A. SPEISER, Director 
Archaeolog) ProF. ALBERT T. OLMSTEAD, Annual Pro- 
Dr. ABRAHAM BERGMAN, Thayer Fellow fessor 
Mr. JoHN B. Nicuots, Two Brothers Fellow Mr. E. BARTOW MULLER, Architect 
Mr. Hotcer Linpsjo, Nies Fellow Mr. A. J. TOBLER, Assistant 
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